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0 /«k I provals — which indicates 

I frJ W underlying demand — was up 

1 by almost 12 per cent to £3.22 

billion last month, while the 
I I BT\ irv *JL 48,000 new loans advanced 
7^1 JlllllIlT was the highest since June. 
^ ■ 8i Separate figures from the 

B high street banks supported 

1 J . . —I — ^ J, the BSA data, with mortgage 

|jl If If I (-J T lending at its strongest since 

■— November 1994. 

Part of the improvement in 
L-v I November was put down to a 

f 1 | ¥ 1 IJ I f-Jl bounce-back from the lending 

M '“'A III I N-/ slump in October, when ad- 

vances fell to their lowest 
level since the Conservatives 

came to power in 1979. 

snaa Nevertheless, BSA director- 

,n ” general Adrian Coles said the 

November upturn, combined 
HE Chancellor’s with the gentle improvement 
Budget -gamble to In house prices over the past 
refuse further two months, indicated there 
help to the prop- was “a real chance that the 
erty market ap- housing market will recover a 
peared to have touch In the new year”. 
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paid off last night as evidence 
emerged that the six-year 
slump in house prices is com- 
ing to an end. 

With Conservative back- 
benchers identifying a revival 
in housing activity as vital to I 
ihe parti’ closing its huge poll 
deficit with Labour, figures [ 
released yesterday showed a i 


Mr coles added that the Festive outlook for firm that wins 
SS gUSbTSK 5,™ export plaudits for putting a 
i£Sf*5S£ S,7rl"^ Byzantine spin on Christmas 

tax cuts should also bolster 


the 120 -strong company has 
won some other lucrative, 
if Improbable, orders. 

. There are the artificial 
Christmas trees sold in 
Lapland and the aerosol i 


turnover, says the bine 
Santa idea came from in- 
tensive research into for- 
eign markets. “It’s a Byzan- 
tine theme which conjures 
up the Middle Eastern ori- 


in housing activity as vital to the housing market ; 

the parti’ closing its huge poll The Halifax Building Soci- “"V E,Uott 
deficit with Labour, figures ety. Britain's biggest mort- 

released yesterday showed a gage lender, believes house LJEARD the one about the 
sharp increase in pre-Budget prices should rise by 2 per II company that has made 
mortgage lending last month, cent in 1996. with transac- a name for itself by selling 
Kenneth Clarke had been tions reversing their 10 per blue Santas to eastern 
under intense pressure to cent decline this year, fol- Europe? Of course you 
give home owners further tax lowed by a rise of* at least 5 have; it comes after the gag 
breaks in the Budget but he per cent in both prices and in which the salesman flogs 
stood firm, stressing that transactions in 1997 and 1998. fridges to Eskimos. 


stood firm, stressing that 
steady growth and low Infla- 
tion were the key factors for a 
healthy property market and 
a rebound in the Govern- 
ment's fortunes. 

Yesterday's data show that 
even before the cut in interest 
rates last week, demand for 
home loans was picking up 
after lenders reduced mort- 
gage rates in the autumn. 

Although a number of false 
dawns over the past four 
years made industry insiders 
cautious about the extent of 
the recovery likely next year, 
one City analyst said the mar- 
ket was “set for take-off". 

Ian Shepherdson. econo- 
mist with HSBC GreenwelL 
said; “The outlook for the 
housing market in the first 
half of 1996 is now very prom- 
ising. Prices could rise by 3.4 
per cent by the middle of 1996 
This is good news for the Gov- 


fridges to Eskimos. 

The Halif ax predicted a 5 Except in this case if s no 

per cent rise in prices this joke. Festive Productions, a 
year only to see a decline of 
almost 2 per cent. Gary 
Marsh, head of group corpo- 
rate affairs at the Halifax , ad- 

mits: “We were a bit optimis- mJ 

tic in the past We got it w 

wrong because of an unex- 
pected double dip in the bous- 

Snowballs and 

OSSSZSSS.^ brandy greet 

theNato 

conres, he expects consumer 00306 force cLS 
confidence to strengthen in r , 

the new year, though he it tnP 

warned that the recovery , LI 1C 

would be limited by the lack front in6S HltO 
of Budget measures. ’ , 

west Bosnia 

mg market may recover were 
provided by Bank of England 
data yesterday showing the 


small company based in 
Newport, Gwent, was yes- 
terday being hailed as a 
trailblazer for Britain's ex- 
port drive after its success 
in selling festive goods 
abroad came to the Govern- 
ment's attention. 

Not content with dis- 
patching the bine velvet- 
dad Santas to Poland, the 
Czech Republic, Russia and 
parts of the Middle East, 


snow that has been going gin of the wise men and the 
down a storm in Reykjavik, colour of the midnight 


“Scandinavia is an im- 
portant market for us,” 
said the managing director. 
Raymond Jones. 


sky,” said Mr Jones. 

Hailing a big drop in Brit- 
ain’s trade deficit, the In- 
dustry Secretary, Ian Lang. 


“And snow melts, even in said companies snch as Fes- 


Iceland, so children need 
something for their 
decorations.” 


five Productions knew that 
“the ability to match the 
right product to the right 


The company, which was market, at the right price, 
set op 13 years ago and ex- is the secret to competing 


ports more than a quarter 
Of its £10 millio n annual ■ 


successfully abroad.” 

The company says that 


even in the UK, blue Santas 
are challenging the tradi- 
tional red-cloaked version, 
and are popping up in retail 
outlets which have put on 
Christmas tableaux for 
their customers. 

“We regard Christmas as 
a fashion industry,” said 
Mr Jones, who has come up 
with a new range of Santas. 

“The catalogues for next 
year will be going out next 
week, and we have a very 
strong new theme. It’s 
based on the Crystal Cave 
and has Icy-blue, iridescent 
Santas. Very cold, very 
silver.” 

PHOTOGBAftt JEFF MORGAN 
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royals’ 
Mr Fixit 


Edward Pllkington 


J OHN Major yesterday 
held private talks with 
the Princess of Wales 
amid growing speculation 
that her campaign to be given 
an ambassadorial role will be 
linked to a royal divorce. 

The Prime Minister spent 
an hour talking to the prin- 
cess at her Kensington Palace 
apartment, where she 
recorded the Panorama inter- 
view last month. No details of 
the discussion have been 
released, according to royal 
protocol but it was divulged 
that Mr Major also held pri- 
vate talks last week with the 
Prince of Wales In St James's 
Palace — heightening im- 
pression that the Prime Min- 
ister Is playing a peacebroker 
role. 

Both Buckingham Palace 
and Downing Street played 
down the significance of the 
meetings. The palace said 
such audiences with the 
Prime Minister occured from 
“time to time", although no 
attempt was made to portray 
the discussions as routine. 

Mr Major’s office said his 
appointment at Kensing ton 
Palace yesterday had been 
fixed for some time. However, 
it is not known whether ar- 
rangements were made before 
or after the Panorama docu- 
mentary. broadcast on No- 
vember 20. 

The last time the princess 
and Mr Major met privately 
was at least six months ago. 

The Prime Minister’s sepa- 
rate engagements with the 
royal couple at such a sensi- 
tive moment in their relation- 
ship underlines his develop- 
ing role as an unofficial Mr 
Fteit He is understood to 
have discussed the princess's 
demand for an ambassado r ial 
role — first raised during the 
Panorama programme — at 
his weekly audience with the 
Queen two weeks ago. 

He also silenced the Armed 
Forces Minister, Nicholas 
Soames, who had denounced 
the princess on the day after 
Panorama as being in “ad- 
Turn to page 2, column 3 


Serbs welcome British troops 


Snowballs and 
brandy greet 


front lines into 
west Bosnia 


eminent — unless the Bank of supply of broad money <M4), 
Fneland begins to fret” which includes lending by 

^toou^lSSng is still banks and building societies. 
Hnnri on a vear ago, figures grew by 9-3 per cent in the 


England begins to fret 
Although lending is still 
down on a year ago, figures 
released yesterday by the 
Building Societies Associa- 
tion show an increase of over 
12 per cent in gross mortgage 
lending last month to £2^5 


year to November. 

The M4 measure is re- 
garded as a good indicator of 
infla tion and the 1 per emit 
rise last month took the sea- 


By Julian Borg er in 

Krupa na Vrbasu 



British forces go into action yest e r da y photograph: kevin coombs 


IOR ISO British troops it | Serb leadership, Its troops ( for never came here, nor did 


Em® tending net of sonal^ adju^ headline^. 
reMyments of loans almost ure above the Govemmedfs 
trebled to £865 million. ^9 monliormg range 

The value of mortgage ap- for the first time. 


I was a leap Into the un- l were welcome. 


sonally adjusted headline fig- ■ known. Treading where When Mira Vucic saw the 
ure above the Government's no foreign soldiers had set Warrior and Scimitar ar- 
3-9 per cent monitoring range foot throughout the Bosnian moured vehicles flying Union 
for the first time. ■ war, a squadron of The Light Jacks turn a comer into 

Dragoons yesterday made file Krupa na Vrbasu village, she 
first Nato foray across Bos- could barely contain herself. 
nian front lines into the Serb On tiptoe she waved from her 
-fact r* 23 etc heartland of western Bosnia, balcony, then ran down to em- 


Psychologists’ photo.test casts 
doubt on plan for identity cards 


the Red Cross,” he said. 


commander in Bosnia, Lieu- 
tenant-General Rupert Smith, 
handed over authority to 
Nato at Sarajevo airport 
At that moment, the Fusil- 
iers drove off to “secure and 
dominate" Black Dog cross- 
ing. A few miles to the south 
Sea King and Lynx helicop- 
ters ferried howitzers to ad- ' 
vance positions. Soon after- 
wards, The Light Dragoons 
rumbled across Black Dog 
and, pushed seven miles into 
Serb territory, the limit of the 
howitzers’ range, 

Bosnian Croat forces 
caused the biggest problem of 
the day, holding up a convoy 
of IFOR and press vehicles. 
Capt Orr strode to the check- 
point and spelt out the new 
rules of the game. 

“This is a very signi fi cant 
day,” he told a Croat officer. 


We u/epe 
going to call it 

5> pingop. 

■ But. 

ooh. ge§ we did 
didn’t we, 



could barely contain herself. 
On tiptoe she waved from her 
balcony, then ran down to em- 


They ready to use brace the British officers. She 
force In 30 armoured cars — then started a snowball fight 


“I think these troops will be “We are not Unprofor any 
realistic and objective. I’ve al- more. We are IFOR, I don't 
ways had a good opinion of want to upset a delicate bal- 
British soldiers.” he said. Old ance. but I have been taifefo g 
Nato air strikes were shrugged to my boss, and be says if it is 
off. It was as if they had necessary we will just drive 
bombed a different country. on." 

"There were no air strikes The Croat officer looked va- 


Cfiris MHuO 


I. IUCI I II IJr wt* 1 each bearing an orange patch 

on top for file benefit of Nato 
of Westminster tested super- aircraft — backed up with ar- 


wtth Captain Ian Orr. at the former fro 

“We've been waiting since point at Brenia 
the beginning of the war,” she south of Krupa 
said. "Now I know everything they are neutral 


off it was as if they had necessary we will just drive 
bombed a different country. on." 

"There were no air strikes The Croat officer looked va- 
in my area," said Lieutenant cant for a few moments and 
Vitomir Brnjic, a Serb officer waved the convoy through- 
at the former frontline check- At a press conference in foe 


market cashiers with photo tfllery flown into position by said. Now I know evepdhmg 
credit cards and- found that helicopter. But foe show of is going to beall right and I 
balfaf fraudulent cards were strength proved unnecessary, hope my children wfflbe able 
accepted as genuine even The local Serb population fo play and^owup free 
thnurrh staff knew they were welcomed them with out- Srdjan Vidovic, a 27-year 


point at Brenica, five miles base at Gornji Vakuf file De- 
south of Krupa. “I believe fence Secretary, Michael Por- 


Armoured cars from the 
Royal Regiment of Fusiliers 


tillo, said British troops 
remained ready to use force. 
“The wish is to use persua- 


hv nut- half of fraudulent earns were si raitjw . — — . .. r v, ^ iicisua- 

P LANS to cut fraud by pu± nau genuine even The local Serb population to play and grow up free. had taken over Lt Bridie’s sion and reason, but they 

ting photographs on onv- accep t; ■ welcomed them wlth out . Srdjan Vidovic, a 27-year checkpoint in foe Rrrer Vrbas have been equipped and con- 
ing licences, and socmi secu- stretched arms and open old glazier, ran into lus house gorge, renaming it Black Dog. figured in such a way that 

rity bottles of brandy, and emerged with a tattle of afteraregm^lpet peace will be implemented 

likely to fail because ana were > At Uam yesterday Nato Iona homemade brandy, and The Light Dragoons set off one way or another,” he said. 

difficulty in accurate^ r^- attention ro {^e began its first day at work en- distributed glasses to anyone from their bases m oenfral 

nising photographs of sfrang- Bosnian peace in a British army uniform. Bosnia at dawn yesterday, to Report, iw S; 

era. psychologists said yestei^ treatyfand found foat, for all “Tb** are the firat forrn^ ta -in position at ll o’clock, 

day.. . .. Mgi _ percentage 5 the posturing of the Bosnian ers we have seen here. Unpro- when the United Nations FaraweO, Bosnia, page s 

A foam from the University earns. 
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At ll am yesterday Nato 
began its first day at work en- 


cards, the cashiers rejected a forcing the peace 

hiefa nercentage of genuine treaty, and found that, for ali 
SSs. 1 ^ . foe posturing of the Bosnian 


lossa homemade brandy, and 
distributed glasses to anyone 
in a British army uniform. 

"These are the first foreign- 
ers we have seen here. Unpro- 


Tbe Light Dragoons set off one way or another.” he said, 
from their bases in central 


Bosnia at dawn yesterday, to 
be in position at 11 o'clock, 
when the United Nations 


Report, pap* 8; 

Loader comment, page 8; 
Farewell, Bonne, page 9 
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Sketch 


Police may 

Flying in on a win ask Warded 
and a prayer . . . 

about vice 
girl killings 



Simon Hoggart 


T HE Commons yesterday 
discussed the Stupid Tax, 
or the National Lottery 
as it is also called. Virginia 
Bottom! ey said, several times, 
that this has been a huge suc- 
cess. So it has; it has taken 
billions of pounds from stupid 
people and given it to news- 
agents. depressed Somalis, 
opera-goers, various petty 
criminals and rapacious 
American millionaires, with 
exemplary efficiency. 

MPs were contemplating 
the future of Peter Davis, the 
director-general of the regula- 
tor}' body OQot, or Ofclot as it 
should be called. Mrs Bottom- 
ley has 5 pared him. in spite of 
the fact that he accepted 
free flights from GTECH. an 
American gambling company 
with a large stake in Camelot. 

According to Robert Mac- 
lennan (Lib Dem. Caithness) 
GTECH “in the US has left a 
trail of charges in criminal 
courts ... in which senior offi- 
cers have been charged with 
bribery, fraud, corruption 
and other crimes. M 

Oh well, you can't win 'em 
all as the lottery's punters dis- 
cover every Saturday. 

Mrs Bottomiey explained 
that no personal gain for Mr 
Davis was involved. The com- 
pany had offered to fly him 
round to “different cities 
which are not anywhere near 
main airline centres." 

Perhaps that's what he told 
her, though us old US-hands 
know almost no community is 
so tiny that it does not boast — 
for example — the Dog’s 
Breath. North Dakota. Inter- 
national Airport. Still, fee 
flights would have gi ven 
GTECH executives valuable 
time to get to know Mr Davis 
over the drinks and nibbles. 

Mrs Bottomiey said that the 
free nights were accepted only 
after the “main" lottery con- 
tract had been awarded. She 
then decided to do what minis- 
ters do whenever they find 
themselves in trouble: blame 
it al 1 on the Labour Party. 


First night 


“Their victimisation of the di- 
rector-general, the way he has 
been hounded and pursued by 
the party opposite, means they 
are unfit to govern.'’ 
t This might have been more 
convincing if a few minutes 
later Mrs Bottomiey had not 
been obliged to concede to 
Peter Hain that the trips had 
been taken before the contract 
for the scratch cards also went 
to Camelot. and feat Mr 
Davies did indeed have an im- 
portant role in deciding who 
got that contract 

Kevin McNamara (Lab. 

Hull N) produced the intrigu- 
ing fact that 20 years ago Mr 
Davies and a GTECH director 
had become friends while at- 
tending (with their wives, pre- 
sumably) the same birthing 
centre. Mrs Bottomiey 
accused him of McCarthyism 
and said that such a fact 
hardly needed to go into fee 
Register of Members' 

Interests. 

I don’t know. In my experi- 
ence these birthing centres 
are like the Freemasons. Once 
befriended, never unbended. 
When you've learned to prac- 
tise going "Ah-hah, ah-hoo" 
rhythmically, over and over, 
in front of a dozen strangers, 
you don't quickly forget the 
experience. 

Mrs Bottomley’s best 
Christmas present was 12 MPS 
brown-nosing. Clearly under 
orders from fee whips, they 
variously described Labour's 
queries about Mr Davis's Judg- 
ment as "trivial”, '‘foolish", 
“detestable", “revolting” and 
"despicable'*. 

Even Jacques Arnold (C. - 
Gravesham), a man who 
makes Marley’s Ghost sound, 
like Rolf Harris, had been let 
out of his coffin to describe 
Labour's "obscene blood 
sports". 

What I found particularly 
intriguing was that at fee very 
moment Mrs Bottomiey was 
getting ready to make her 
statement, staff from Ofclot 
were announcing that a QC 
has been appointed by Mr 
Davis to investigate corrup- 
tion cla ims made by Richard 
Branson against one Guy 
Snowdon who Is — wait for it 
— the head of GTECH! 

This country is turning into 
a strange, slithering, rats’ nest 
of cosy friendships and 
equally cosy corruption, in 
which everyone gets rich ex- 
cept the rest of us. 

That’s why we’re so stupid, I 
suppose. 


! John Mnllfai 


Soap, art and 
the feelbad truth 


Lynn Gardner 


Rupert Street Lonely 
Hearts Club 

Criterion Theatre 

J ONATHAN HARVEY 
turns out plays at the 
same rate that most of us 
write cheques. At 27, when 
most playwrights are just Um- 
bering up for their second or 
third effort, Harvey has writ- 
ten 10 plays and won three 
major play writing awards. 

Rupert Street Lonely Hearts 
Club foUows Beautiful Thing, 
the fresh, funny, rites-of-pas- 
sage gay love story feat shot 
Harvey to prominence, into 
the West End, and while it is 
no less hilarious or 
touching. It has no feelgood 
factor and rather less obvious 
appeal. That's not to say that 
it's not the better play. 

Scouser Harvey is often 
thought of as a soapish sort of 
writer, whose plays are more 
Brookside than the bard. But 
there is real art in Harvey’s 
artlessness. Just when you’re 
doubled up with laughter he 
hits you where it really hurts. 

Rupert Street is set m fam- 
iliar Harvey territory, a dingy 
East London flatlet where Liv- 
erpool lad Shaun Is pining for 
his Juliet, gone to Barbados 

on what is becoming an in- 
creasingly extended family 
visit In the upstairs flat, Clar- 
ine, a Jesus freak whose party 
piece is singing Amazing 
Grace to the tune of House of 
the Fusing Sun. has misplaced 
her name and identity and 
any sense of reality. Down- 
stairs, George, an earnest 
teacher, is working her way 
through right-on causes and 
her Steeleye Span collection in 
a desperate attempt to And a 


boyfriend in the SWP. With 
Juliet out of the way, she has 
also got her eye on Shaun. 

However, these two seem 
positivelywell-adjustedcom- . 
pared with Marti, Shaun's gay 
older brother, who has spent 
his 33 years turning camp into 
an art form. 

In a scene to rival the best of 
Abigail's Party, tensions be- 
tween the two brothers come 
to a head as the straight and 
the gay betray ambivalent 
feelings towards each other. 

Ten years previously the 
teenage Shaun put his brother 
in hospital in an episode of 
gay bashing; even so, 10 years 
on Marti can’t love anyone but 
his kid brother. An hilarious 
drunken revel turns in a split 
second into something infi- 
nitely more poignant as the 
newly-dumped Shaun turns to 
his brother for comfort The 
two perform a stumbling, 
shambling dance before flail- 
ing into an intimate embrace 
upon fee bed. 

Harvey is brilliant at mo- 
ments like these, and if the 
play sometimes seems over- 
blown on the Criterion stage, 
it Is still ftill of comic gems as 
it uses humour to brutally dis- 
sect fee desperation and lone- 
liness of the unloved. 

Jackie Brooks's design cap- 
tures just the right sense of 
penury and squalor wife its 
wilting pot plants and lumpy 
sofas, and the play is beauti- 
fully acted, particularly by 
Elizabeth BerTingtonm the 
difficult role ofClarine, whose 
mental illness and dislocation 
from the world ironically 
mflfcp her more immune than 
the others to the perils of unre- 
quited love. 



Tlite review appeared in 
latter edftkms yesterday 


ETECTIVES from 
several police forces 
may interview Gor- 
don Warden, jailed 
yesterday for murdering his 
wife, about a series of unsolved 
prostitute killing * in fee Mid- 
lands, it emerged last night 
Warden, aged 42. of Meri- 
den, Warwickshire, was be- 
ginning a life sentence after a 
jury at Oxford crown court 
unanimously decided he suf- 
focated Carol Wardell and 
dumped her body near Nun- 
eaton in September last year. 

He had embarked on an 
elaborate charade to convince 
detectives that his wife, man- 
ageress of the Nuneaton 
branch erf the Woolwich build- 
ing society, bad been ab- 
ducted by robbers. He even 
wept at a press conference as 
he appealed for her “evil kill- 
ers" to be caught 
Mr Justice Cresswell told 
him: “You are an extremely 
dangerous, evil and devious 
man. You killed your wife in 
a brutal manner and than 
cynically attempted to escape 



Joan Heslop, victim's mother 


detection by going to elabo- 
rate lengths to make it appear 
that your crime was the work 
erf a gang of robbers.” 

The jury of 10 men and two 
women had deliberated for al- 
most nine hours after a five- 
week trial Warden, an execu- 
tive wife a car components 
firm, gasped and looked to the 
ceiling as fee foreman deliv- 
ered the verdict 

A woman juror wept when 
details of Warden’s previous 
conviction, for wounding wife | 
intent were revealed. He had 
stabbed the wife of one of his 
teachers in 1970, and was 
jailed for four years. 

Detective Superintendent 
Tony Bayliss, who led fee in- 
vestigation, had discovered 
that Wardell regularly used 
prostitutes. He expected sev- 
eral police forces would be in- 
terested in talking to Wardell 
about unsolved prostitute 

killing s. 

Last year Mr Bayliss met 
with officers investigating 
those killings. Detective 
Superintendent Kelvin Ashby, 
of Leicestershire police, is 
leading thp h unt for fha killer 
of prostitute Same Pauli, aged 
20, whose body was found in a 
ditch near Swinford. Leices- 
tershire, in December 1993. 
She had been strangled. Mr 
Afthhylft also hunting the kill- 
er of Tracey Turner, another 
prostitute found six miles 
away in a lane at Lutterworth, 
Leicestershire,' three months 
later. She was wakgri and had 
also been strangled. 

Detective Superintendent 
Bob Rankin, of West Mid- 
lands police, is inquiring into 
the disappearance in October 
1991 of Barbara Finn. 

Nicola Payne, not a prosti- 
tute, disappeared in Coventry 
six weeks later. 



Gordon Wardell weeps at a press conference where he appealed for Ms wife’s ‘evil kfllers’ to be caught photograph: oavdjones 


Fatal flaws in a wife killer’s crooked web 


John Mullin on how mistakes involving 
a walking stick, a security light and 
an alarm code signalled to police that 
a ‘grieving’ husband was living out a lie 


G ordon Warden, a 
member of the Insti- 
tute of Logistics, was 
well used to solving 
problems as an executive 
with a car components com- 
pany. His solution to getting 
away wtth murder was bril- 
liant — almost 
Wardell. aged 42. told War- 
wickshire detectives he had 
returned to his home in Meri- 
den one Sunday night in 
September last year to find 
Carol, his wife of 12 years, 

I held at knifepoint She was 
| manageress of fee Nuneaton 
. branch of the Woolwich build- 
ing society, and fee four-man 
gang was intent on robbery. 

They knocked him uncon- 
scious and, drugged, he 
stayed feat way until fee next 
morning. Police discovered 
him, gagged anrf trussed, in 
the living room, 14 hours 
after he arrived back from the 


Brooklands pub in Coventr y. 
Wardell had told his bosses he 
was worried his wife might be 
abducted by robbers. A wom- 
an, perhaps a friend, tele- 
phoned Woolwich head office 
in London four days before 
the killing, posing as a staff 
member, Carol from Nunea- 
ton. She wanted advice on 
how to deal with a suspicious 
character loitering outside. 

Wardell suffocated his wife, 
and dumped her body at a lay- 
by north of Nuneaton. It was 
important the body was dis- 
covered early on Monday, and 
so he left it where it would be 
seen. 

He entered the Woolwich at 
5.22am. using his wife's keys, 
and tapping fee security code 
6511 into the alarm. It was his 
wife’s personal number. He 
had seen her use it riffle 
waiting for her to close up. 

He used her keys to open a 



Gordon and Carol Wardell on their wedding day 


safe, and stole £14427.67. The 
money was never recovered. 
Further gain was to come 
from his wife’s insurance pol- 
icies, totalling over £100,000. 

Warden's masterstroke in- 
volved a pair of his wife’s san- 
dals. He placed the left one by 
her body and put the right 
sanda l hii fMa the building 
society. Angela Corrigan, dis- 
trict manager at Hinckley, 
recognised the sandaL 

A motorist had spotted Mrs 
Warden's body 75 rntmitoa 
earlier cm the road two miles 
away. There were no identify- 
ing papers: just fee sandaL 

As Wardell had calculated, 
police made fee link. They ar- 
rived at his home, finding 
him tied up in only his under- 
pants. At the hospitaL his 
heart beat was found to be 
slightly raised, but his blood 
pressure was normal 

Detective Superintendent 
Tony Bayliss, leading the in- 
vestigation, said publicly he 
believed Wardell, even when 
details emerged of his convic- 
tion for assault 

Warden, then 17, had tele- 
phoned Brenda Hayes, 32, at 
home to lure her to a country 
spot in 1970. Her husband, 
who taught Warden science at 
Woodlands School Coventry, 
was away. 

Mrs Hayes drove to the ren- 
dezvous with two of her three 
children, boys aged 4 and 5. 
Warden grabbed her from be- 
hind, stuck a plaster an her 
mouth, and sprayed her eyes 
wife de-icer. He indecently as- 
saulted her and stabbed her 
twice in the neck. She es- 
caped, and needed nine pints 
of blood to recover. 

Wardell was charged with 
attempted murder. The prose- 
cution accepted a reduced 
plea of grievous bodily harm. 
He was jailed for four years. 

He was indignant when this 
episode was mentioned at a 
press conference four days 
alter his wife died. 

Although hospital staff had 
treated him with nothing 
stiffer than a cup erf tea. he 
pitched up at fee press confer- 
ence in a wheelchair. He wore 
tinted glasses, apparently to 
hide behind. "I just want my 


wife’s killers caught," he 
rasped. "Tve lost everything.” 

But a police operation to 
nail him was under way. He 
was asked to take part in a 
reconstruction. Ron Edwards. 
55, and Paul Strum i ldo, 24, 
landlord and Har man at the 
Brooklands, had not seen him 
in the pub. Police think he 
looked through the pub win- 
dow, so feat he could tell 
them what was on the televi- 
sion. But not a single lead was 
sparked by fee exercise. 

At his wife's funeral, four 
weeks after she was mur- 
dered, Wardell supported his 
widowed mother-in-law, Joan 
Heslop, aged 67, as they fol- 
lowed the coffin. 

But Mrs Heslop said later 
that she had become con- 
vinced be was her daughter's 
killer. “It was a mother’s feel- 
ing,” she said. 

Wardell had joined Veng 
UK, based in Hinckley, three 
months earlier, after a period 


of unemployment But he was 
performing badly, and faced 
fee sack. 

' Following his wife's death, 
he went -to Birmingham to 
see his wife’s employers. He 
was emotional said Graham 
S mith, regional manager. He 
was due a £56,604 lump sum, 
with a pension of £4,000 a 
year. His mortgage would be 
cleared. 

He had arrived early and- 
had wandered around Bir- 
mingham unaided, unaware 
police were videotaping him. 
When his appointment was 
due, he returned to his car to 
get his walking stick. 

His story was crumbling. 
He had claimed his wife had 
eaten chicken casserole for 
Sunday lunch, 16 hours be- 
fore she was, according to his 
version, at the building soci- 
ety. Post-mortem examina- 
tion showed her stomach frill 
of the lunch. 

Experts believed his blows 


were self-inflicted. His hands 
were held by rose bush ties, 
but a gang would have had to 
search for these in the garage, 
ignoring flexreadyto band. 

The couple's neat detached 
house .at 18 Bonneville Close 
had several anti-burglar de- 
vices fitted. But the outside 
security light was switched 
off •• 

Wardell had forgotten to 
switch it back on again after 
disposing of his wife’s body. 
Questioned by police, he said 
it was off because it was er- 
ratic. But it functioned per- 
fectly whenfeey check ed . • 

Another error came when 
he was questioned about the 
sandals. He used fee past 


tense when asked where they 
might be. 

And he had used his wife '6 
own code when he disarmed 
the alarm. But there was, un- 
known to him, a distress code, 
which she would have used 
had she been taken hostage. . 


PM acts royal go-between 


•lice officer is jailed for having 
x with underage girl in his car 


POLICE officer who had 
in his patrol car with 
a 15-year-old girl was yester- 
day cleared of rape but jailed 
for 12 months for unlawful 
sexual intercourse. 

Mr Justice Laws told Adam 
Grice-Roberts, who resigned 
from fee Lancashire force 
during his trial at Preston 
crown court that he had com- 
mitted a “very grave breach 
of trust”. 


Grice-Roberts, aged 32, ad- 
mitting having unlawful sex 
with the girl. The trial heard 
feat he found her in an alley- 
way in Blackpool sniffing bu- 
tane gas. He took her to the 
police station and was told to 
drive her to hospitaL Instead 
he had sex with her in the 
back of his Rover. 

The judge told Grice-Roberts 
that be accepted that he did not 
know the girt was under i& 


continued from page 1 
vanced stages of paranoia'*. 
Mr Soames Is a close friend of 
Prince Charles. 

The glaring split, between 
the princess and the palace 
has focused minds on the pos- 
sibility of an Imminent div- 
orce. It was announced on 
Monday that she will not be 
spending Christmas day with 
fee royal family, in contradic- 
tion of an earlier announce- 
ment that she would be in 
Sandringham as usuaL 
A source close to the royals 
said the feet that Mr Major 
I had held talks with the Prince 
| and Princess of Wales so close 
together “does look like two 
i plus two. If you chose to inter- 
I pret it adding up to four, feat 
would be understandable." 


The royal couple separated 
in November 1992. which 
means they have long crossed 
fee deadline for an instant 
divorce. 

The princess told Pan- 
orama that she did not want a 
divorce, but had not dis- 
cussed fee matter wife her 
husband. She added: “Obvi- 
ously we need clarity on the 
situation." 

Were both sides to give the 
go-ahead for an end to the 
marriage, court procedures — 
which include the filing erf a 
petition and the granting of a 
decree nisi and decree abso- 
lute — would normally take 
between three and six months 
to complete. However, fee 
process can be expedited in 
“exceptional” circumstances. 
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Girl jumps to 
death ‘in 
suicide pact’ 


Salty Weak* 


come In screaming that her 
mend had jumped. She said 
Tm sure she's dead We were 


•■I friend plunged to her 
ja an apparent suicide 

Pact after a concert by the pod 

tend Pulp. Two alleged ear- 
hers uicide attempts had 


emerged from the Bourne- 
mouth International Centre 
where they had seen Pulp, 
and made straight for a high- 
rise block of flats immedi- 
ately opposite with the in ten - 1 


^“OTC^damagedis. ^ 

juummg access, they turned to the 
2EL* escape. Her hotel next door and climbed a 

SaUy Smith. sald they three-storey fire 

“Sally said she got her foot 


^ er .® Planning to jump 


tomtw Vw,i.J,*r c- r *: SUB got ner iooi 

HPiXJS* J 1 " chickened caught up in the Tailings 

K»enshe«wherfriSid^: 
i® s : slca rng in front of her and she 
114 0 l3. t ^ n at knew she couldn't do it She 
k»+ t 5^ p£ ^ n eentrai station, was very distraught She said 

Jessica grabbed^her coat/’ 
pS^£f d *i etweenth , eraIIs - Mr Norrts said Ms Smith 

*T5HK r «5LJ“ II,e ^ •*“ taUied about previous suicide 1 
^ ere spotted attempts. "She said they were . 
RHrtm la** of Itc ben too drunk on the previous two 
“Mgein Southampton by a occasions to do it They just 
policewoman who persuaded ended up chatting.” 

. The Policewoman who 

Jessica, of Brockenhurst, found the two young women 



The policewoman who 
found the two young women 


■ iwu jwuuj4 wuiuen 

«w2. psh 2££.' was taken to on Itcben Bridge on Monday 
^thamptan general hospital said: “They seemed very 
f,, v ! r toe incident at the happy and in no way suicidal, 
station, but was allowed heme. We even spoke about the sub- 
- , was . alleged last night Ject and one of them told me 


that Jessica's mother, a social 
worker, had asked doctors to 


she would never kill herself 
because she loved her Mum 


detain her daughter for her I and wouldn't do that to her. 


safety. Hospital spokesman 
Peter Campion said: “We are 
satisfied that the doctor acted 


Last night, Det Insp Martin 
Edge, of Dorset police, who is 
leading the Inquiry, said 




properly as he believed the police were having diffi culty 
girl was going to get profes- getting a clear account be- 
st onal help." The doctor had cause of Ms Smith's distress. 


acted in consultation with the 
fam ily, a spokesman said. 


**We will be viewing her 
medical condition to see if 


Detectives were yesterday she's yet fit to help us." 
unable to get a clear account Results of a post mortem 
of events from Ms Smith, who yesterday have not been 
was said to be deeply trauma- released. Hotel staff said the 


Anti-graft crusader Antonio Di Pietro, whom prosecutors say should be put in the dock to face extortion and «hns*» of office charges photograph marco pesaresi 

Italy’s anti-corruption hero faces extortion trial 


tised and under medical 
supervision. She told staff at 
the Marsham Court Hotel in 
Bournemouth, where Jessica 
died, that they had been plan- 
ning “to go together". 


girls bad been drinking; but 
were not drunk and had not 
been taking drugs. 

Jessica’s sister Josie said: 
"My mother is devastated by 
this. We are trying to think 


Assistant manager David why Jessie did it She had no 
Norris said: "I heard a girl history of depression.” 


Prima facie evidence against Sl^MSS&SS” 
man who challenged the mighty 

the very offences Mr Di Pietro 

u .1 contract for his wife, got a was investigating. 

j«*t Wooper>nWome friend promoted and forced An indictment of the for- 

businessmen to pay off his mer prosecutor would con- 


wmw® 


:-w; 


came at a delicate moment 
with Italy's 1996 budget still 
blocked and its stopgap prime 
minister, Lamberto Dini, 
committed to resign as soon 
as it is approved. After almost 


a businessman subsequently 
convicted of fraud. 

□ Extortion of the same busi- 
nessman to get him to place 
work with his wife's law firm 
and pay off the gambling 



I HE idol at Italy's anti- 
corruption drive was 
last night facing the 


friend’s gambling debts. 

But they also concluded 
that Mr Di Pietro’s alleged 


prospect of trial on charges of misdemeanours were used by 
extortion and abuse of office, close associates of the former 

Prosecutors in the northern prime minister, Silvio Berlus- 


vince many of his compatri- 
ots that there can be no such 
thing as a principled I talian 
public servant Mr Di Pietro's 


a year of non-party a dm inis- debts of a friend, the Milanese 
tration intended to allow for police chief. Eleuterio Rea. 


dose associates of the former aggressive questioning of po- 
prime minister, Silvio Berlus- litical leaders in the only big 


town of Brescia said they had coni, to force him out of the corruption trial to have been 
asked a judge to put their for- anti-graft crusade. Mr Di Pie- brought to court turned him 
mer colleague, Antonio Di tro shocked the nation last into a national hero and 
Pietro, into the dock for using December by resigning as a helped speed the end of a po- 

prosecutor just days before he litical order dominated by the 


mer colleague, Antonio Di 
Pietro, into the dock for using 
bis position to obtain lucra- 
tive favours. They said a 
seven-month investigation 
bad uncovered prima fade 
evidence that the prosecutor, 


X'-' 

gffe’j* 


wide-ranging reforms, there 
is still no agreement on a 
future political system. 

Mr Di Pietro’s lawyer said 
last night he feared the allega- 
tions would force his client to 


□ Abuse of office in connec- 
tion with the appointment of 
Mr Rea. 

□ Extortion in connection 
with the computerisation of 
the Milan law courts. It is al- 


rcnounce any plans he might leged that he put pressure on 
have for a career in public the then civil service rainis- 
life. "Those who wanted that ter, Remo Gaspari, whom he 
have succeeded in their de- had already put under inves- 


was due to question the bil- 
lionaire politician in a brib- 
ery, inquiry. 

The two Brescia prosecu- 


Christian Democrats and fu- 
elled by kickbacks. 

;The value of shares on the 
Milan bourse fell 1.43 per cent 


Silvio Berlusconi: accused 


whose implacable pursuit of tors said last night that they oh the news of the charges. possible future premier. He 
the mighty broke the mould had asked for the arraign- Though Mr DI Pietro inter- had also floated the idea of a 
of Italian, politics, had ex- ment of the ex-premier's mittently denied political am- movement committed to up- 


The Bournemouth hotel where Jessica O’Riordan died 


torted a loan, secured an ap- 
pointment for himself and a 


brother, Paolo, and the orga- 
niser of Mr -Berlusconi's 


biti.cn. be did little else to strip 
himself being courted as a 


bolding honesty in public life. 
Last night’s announcement 


signs,” be added. 

Paolo Berlusconi and Mr 
Previti vigorously denied any 
part in a plot. 

The prosecutors in Brescia 
want their former colleague 
tried on the following 
charges: 


tigation. He is said to have de- 
manded he be put in charge of 
the project and then irregu- 
larly awarded a contract con- 
nected with it 
When Mr Di Pietro first 
came under suspicion, he al- 
leged he had been the target 


□ Extortion of a 100 million of more than 100 attempts to 
lire (£40,000) loan in 1990 from discredit him. 



Major rachets up 

Alastafr Campbell a I a 

spin doctor war 
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Age; 38, educated at Cambridge University. 
.Joined the Mirror Group training scheme. 
He became political editor of the Daily 
Mirror, but quit when David Montgomery 
became editor. Joining Today as columnist. 
He is tough, committed and argumentative. 


• Tribute, April 95: ‘ft. was said that In getting rid at 
Clause 4, Blair would be "dumping socialism." On the 
contrary. I beDeve that the new statement rediscovers It 
l and reconnects Its values with the modem world. Collective 
> action tor the common good.’ 

•Tribune, Jane 95: There's orie piece of intelligence I can 
Impart with some confidence. Tlw Tories have had It But . 
nobody should imagine former Tories are rushing to vote ' 

^ UbDetn. They aren’t' 

•Tribune, April 95: labour rightly defended BBC 
journalism, whlch.is generally excellent and Mr 
Humphreys who showed once again in his interview with 
\ Tony Blair last Saturday that pofifletans of alt parties can 
' expect no quarter.’ 

Charles Lewington 

Director of communications 
Conservative Party 


Age; 36. Educated at Bath University. Only 
five years In national newspapers. Moved 
from the Bath Evening Chronicle to become 

Westminster correspondent of the Western 

Dally Press. Joined the Daily Express 
becoming political editor. 

V •Sunday Express. Sept 95: ‘Ex-serviceman are to be 
drafted into the probation service to toughen up “soft" 

; community sentences for criminate; Home Secretary . 
\ Michael Howard has won a Whitehall battle to prevent > 
Britain's 10,000 probation staff acting like social workers. 

^ •Sunday Express, Sept 95: ‘British justice was once the 
envy of the world. But today, amid growing government 
t concern, decisions by our courts are imreasingiy bang 
J undermined by a group of lawyers handing wit the 
^ decSSof Se Strasbourg-based European Court of 
l Human Rights^ 



In 30 years, crime figures are 


New press chief 
twice the man 
Alastair Campbell 
is, Tories told 


Michael White 
Political editor 

A S CHARLES Le wing- 
ton. the new director 
of communications at 
Conservative Central 
Office, gets into his stride 
the Prime Minister has pot 
his personal seal of ap- 
proval on the appointment 
by saying Mr Lewington is 
“twice the man Alastair 
Campbell is.” 

In his Christinas pep talk 
to party staff, Mr Major 
also addressed the question 
which has bothered many 
Tory MPs — the total access 
which Mr Campbell has as 
Tony Blair’s personal press 
officer, compared with the 
layers of administration 
which ex-Expressman Mr 
Lewington has to cross to 
reacIiNoJ.0. 

Hugh Colver, an experl- 
I enced Whitehall official 
and Mr Lewinglon’s prede- 
cessor, quit less than six 
months into the job. He felt 
that a more overtly politi- 
cal figure was needed and 
that it was proving hard to 
get the Whitehall agenda 
into line with the party's 
need to articulate popular 
policies., 

Colleagues recalls Mr 
Major saying that “con- 
trary to popular belief, 
Charles has access to me 
seven days a week, morn- 
ing noon and night.” 

He . also told the staff 


party: “He is twice the man 
that Alastair Campbell is 
and more than a match for 
him.” 

What was more, the 
Prime Minister contended. 
Mr Lewington’s job would 
be much easier than that of 
Mr Campbell because 
“Charles will have some- 
thing of substance to say, 
unlike Campbell, who has 
to spin something on to a 
blank page from a blank 
mind.” 

Mr Lewington’s task is 
made harder by that sort of 
bulld-np since frustrated 
ministers have become in- 
creasingly obsessed with 
Labour's packaging, which 
they contrast with what 
they insist 1s a lack of con- 
crete policy. 

A similar obsession was 
evident before the 1992 
election when Peter Man- 
delson, now a Labour front- 
bench MP, was obliged to 
play the Campbell role, pre- 
sented by senior Tories as a 
Svengali manipulating his 
party and the electorate. 
The theme reflects real 
fears that Labour is far bet- 
ter organised at every level. 

Ministers feel that 
Labour has been malting 
the propaganda running 
across key policy areas, 
and that they are frustrated 
Into trying to counter Op- 
position charges. 

Mr Campbell’s team 

remains convinced it is too 

late to save Mr Major. In 
today’s Tribune. Mr Camp- 
bell even questions Michael 
Heseltlne's obsession with 
his own role — a poignant 
shift since the two were 
quite close when Mr Hesel- 
tine was in exile in the mid- 
80 s and Mr Campbell was 
at the Daily Mirror. 
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What does ‘free bonking’ 
actually mean to a new business? 



The term 'free banking' seems to differ from bank to 
bank. Most banks will say that they offer free banking 


to remain in credit for the first 12 months So you 
won't be charged whether you're in credit or debit. 


in year one, but as sow as you slip into the red you'll When wa say your banking is free, we mean it. To find 
find yourself paying hefty charges. At Midland we’ve out more about how to move to Midland, call in at 

realised that ills unrealistic to expect all new businesses any branch, fill in the coupon, or call us on 0000 180 1 TO. 


The difficulty for police is that if a society has reached 
such a slate of chaos and alienation that young pmple stab 
with the same casual clumsiness with which 
S S toffees from sweet shops, all the commissioner’s 
honses and all of his men really don’t have a hope. 

Nick Davies on a stabbing in Camden 
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Cheating 
lawyer gets 
1 0 years 


Clara Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


A SOLICITOR who si- 
phoned off more than 
£8 million from de- 
ceased clients' es- 
tates and defrauded hundreds 
of beneficiaries was jailed for 
10 years at Maidstone crown 
court yesterday. 

Graham Ford, a former 
senior partner of Oumford 
Ford, one of the biggest law 
firms in East Sussex, was de- 
scribed by Judge David Croft 
QC as “one of the most devi- 
ous comnen I have ever come 
across”. 


The judge told Ford: “The 
case against you was over- 
whelming, about as grave a 
case as one can have by way 
of dishonesty. You built a 
dunghill the better for you to 
crow upon. You cheated 
everyone who came your 
way. You cheated the dead.” 
Ford pleaded guilty last Oc- 
tober to 10 specimen counts of 
theft. His partner, William 
Digby Bew, of Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire, who pleaded 
not guilty to four counts of 
furnishing false information, 
was convicted on Tuesday 



Graham Ford: cheated dead 
clients' estates of£8m 


and sentenced yesterday to 15 
months, suspended for one 
year. 

Ford, aged 52, used the 
money to prop up the firm, 
whose ma i n offices were in 
Eastbourne and and 

to fund a lavish lifestyle. He 
spent more than £870.000 be- 
tween 1988 and 1992, includ- 
ing £250,000 on improvements 
to his bouse In an exclusive 
part of Battle, Bast Sussex, 
where he Installed a swim- 
ming pool. 

Before going bankrupt In 
1992. he transferred the house 
to his wife, making it “un- 
touchable”, according to the 
Serious Fraud Office, which 
brought the prosecution. 
Judge Croft said: “Transfer- 
ring your house was quite ob- 
viously to cheat those from 
whom you stole." 

A spokesman for the SFO 
said: “One of the unfortunate 
aspects is that the other part- 
ners, who were not involved 
in the theft, lost everything, 
including their houses." 

The scam began in 1988 and 
ended in 1992 when the Law 
Society launched an investi- 
gation after complaints from 
disgruntled beneficiaries. The 
society, which has paid out 
more than £&5 million from 
the Solicitors Compensation 
Fund, is suing the firm’s ac- 
countants, KPMG, for not 
spotting the theft. 

The court was told that 
Ford had kept beneficiaries in 
the dark about “grossly, al- 
most ludicrously” excessive 
fees, in many cases leaving 
little or nothing for them to 
inherit His victims included 
the Guide Dogs for the Blind 
Association. 

The firm collapsed in May 
1992. 

Ford was struck off in July 
1993 by the Solicitors Disci- 
plinary Tribunal, which 
branded him “a disgrace to 
his profession”. 


Railways sale 
running late, 
admits Young 


Rebecca Smfthers 
and Keith Harper 


T HE Transport Secre- 
tary, Sir George Young, 
yesterday admitted for 
the first time that the Govern- 
ment had no chance of trans- 
ferring all 25 rail passenger 
businesses to the private sec- 
tor before the general 
election. 

The disclosure was a boost 
for Labour, which would, if 
elected, keep any services 
that have not yet been sold 
under public ownership, and 
would gradually restore any 
privatised lines to public 
control. 

The admission came as two 
management buy-out teams, 
LTS Rail and Great Western 
Rail, were confirmed as the 
next two private operating 
companies by the franchise 
director. Roger Salmon, 
following the award of the 
first contract for South West 
Trains to Stagecoach. 

The only formal target the 
Government has set for priva- 
tisation so far is to have 51 
per cent of the franchises let 
by April 1996 — a deadline 
which it has been clear for 
sometime it will fail to meet 
The first three franchises — 
London. Tilbury and South- i 
end. Great Western, and 
South-West Trains, account 
for only 20 per cent of passen- 
ger services. 

Pressed on how many of the 
franchises would be in pri- 
vate hands by the general 
election — assuming it is in 
May 1997 — Sir George said: 
“1 would be misleading you if 
I said all 25.” 

He would not be setting any 
more targets, but the Govern- 
ment was confident of float- 
ing the track authority. Rail- 
track. in the spring. 

The successful bidders for 
the next four franchises 
would also be announced 


then. Sir George said the de- 
bate on privatisation would 
now shift towards Labour's 
plans, and that it needed to 
clarify its policy about 
returning Railtrack and the 
leasing companies to public 
ownership. 

The new franchises would 
provide “better services at 
less cost to the taxpayer”. 

Passengers on the London, 
Tilbury and Southend line 
will be the first to experience 
a privatised rail operation as 
early as February when the 
line is officially handed over 
by British Rail. 

Both of yesterday’s success- 
ful management buy-out 
teams promised cheaper 
feres, late night trains a nd , 
for Great Western, porterage 
at Paddington station. 

Chris Kinrhm-Smtth, man- 
aging director of Enterprise 
Rail Ltd, who headed the 
management buy-out team for 
LTS, said he was determined 
to shake off its reputation as 
“the worst commuter railway 
in the land”. 

He undertook to introduce 
new rolling stock, London 
Underground-style ticket 
gates, the opening of stations 
on Sundays, tougher stan- 
dards to elimin ate overcrowd- 
ing, and to maintain 95 per 
cent of existing services. 

Eighty per cent of feres on 
the LTS route are capped, 
compared with only 25 per , 
cent on Great Western. Brian j 
Scott, managing director of 
Great Western Trains, said 
that services to the west of 
Wales and to Penzance were 
safeguarded. 

Clare Short, Labour's 
shadow transport secretary, 
said that Labour had obtained 
a draft copy of the LTS con- 
tract It showed that services 
could be cut, that small 
stations could be left to de- 
cline, and that the operator 
could be exempted from 
penalties. 



27 years for burglar who 
‘gloried’ in victims’ terror 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


T HE burglar calling him- 
self Lucifer and said by 
police to have been one of the 
most dangerous and prolific 
in London, was Jailed yester- 
day for 27 years, the longest 
sentence ever handed down 
for domestic robbery. 

Keith Bramble, aged 36, was 
convicted on Tuesday of three 
robberies and an assault on 
police. The court had heard 
that he robbed wealthy homes 
in north London and the 
home counties. Judge Derek 
Clarkson QC, said: “It is a 
sorry feature of this case that 
... the defendant gloried in 
the effect he could produce in 


the wave of terror on those 
within the houses.” 

He said too many courts 
looked “with a certain intel- 
lectual detachment” on such 
crimes, without taking into 
account the effect on the vic- 
tims. He hoped that any ap- 
peal court would consider the 
tear the attacks engendered. 

He told Bramble he would 
serve concurrent terms of 21 , 
22 and 27 years for the three 
robberies. Anthony Gabbidon. 
aged 31. who accompanied 
Bramble on one raid, was 
jailed for 16 years for the raid 
and 12 months, to be served 
consecutively, for wounding a 
police officer with intent. 

Bramble, of Tottenham, 
north London, has already 
served six prison terms. 


Decggber jl 1995 



Terence Lee, aged 46, who sleeps rough, may benefit from 1st Avenue House, a shelter in High Holbom, Tmitan, opened this week by English Churches Housing photograph: e hamiltonwest 



Heseltine weighs in against fish rebels 


Government disarray in 
Commons and the Lords 


Micha el White in London and 
Stephen Bates In Brussels 


ICHAEL Heseltine 
yesterday led 
senior ministers 
in a concerted rub- 
bishing of Tuesday's Com- 
mons defeat over the Euro- 
pean Union's common 
fisheries policy', coupled with 
a warning to Euro-sceptic 
Tory MPs that they could 
bring about a federalist gov- 
ernment led by Tony Blair. 

While Labour's deputy 
leader, John Prescott, ham- 
mered home the party line 
that the vote exposed a gov- 
ernment “in disarray, divid : 
ed, limping along, unable to 
govern, and riven by acri- 
mony,” opposition whips in 
the Lords revealed similar 
embarrassment over the 
Criminal Justice BilL 
It has been introduced at 
such speed that ministers had 
to agree to suspend Tuesday 
night's session twice for fur- 
ther discussion on the code of 


practice which will govern 
police handling of evidence 
relevant to prosecutions. 
“They fell apart” said a peer. 

In the Commons, Tory 
whips revealed that two ab- 
sent MPs — as distinct from 
25 who abstained or failed to 
vote — had turned up three 
hours late on Tuesday night 
and privately complained 
that Labour had more absen- 
tees than they did. “If they’d 
lost by two votes instead of 
winning by two, they’d have 
been having an inquest” said 
anMP. 

It did not stop the deputy 
Prime Minister calling the 
299-297 vote defeat "an abber- 
ation” and asking the rebels, 
“What are we in the business 
of doing? This isn’t a sort of 
game, a sort of pat-ball, one 
way or the other.” 

The Agriculture Minister, 
Douglas Hogg, was even 
ruder. Directly addressing 
the 11 Tory MPs, 10 sceptics 
-plus the frustrated arch-feder- 
alist Hugh Dykes, who ab- 
stained, he protested that 


most “know little about fish- 
ing policy and care even less. 
They were there largely be- 
cause they do not like Europe 
and it is not a reputable way 
to behave as Conservative 
MPs”. 

In what he called frank 
teiUrng, alidad of today’s cru- 
cial talks on lower EU fishing 
quotas In Brussels, Mr Hesel- 
tine used Radio 4's World at 
One to insist "We are fight- 
ing to make this country the 
enterprise centre of Europe. 

“If at the end of the year, a 
very tiny number of Conser- 
vative backbenchers pursue a 
very special agenda of their 
own, then the reality is that it 
gives a totally false impres- 
sion to people who elected 
them, to the country at large, 
and to the international 
community.” 

In Brussels officials are 
bracing for an all-night sit- 
ting tonight to agree fish quo- 
tas for the coming year — and 
hoping that the proximity of 
Christmas will concentrate 
European fisheries ministers' 
minds. 

Only once in the last decade 
has agreement not been 
reached before the start of the 
new year. 



Chips down in quota talks 
as catches are slashed 


Lawrence Donegan 


E UROPE'S fisheries min- 
isters meet today to ne- 
gotiate the total each 
member state is allowed to 
catch next year. If past experi- 
ence is repeated, it will be the 
Brussels equivalent of a bare- 
knuckle fight. 

‘Tm an inherent optimist,” 
a smiling Tony BaJdry. Brit- 
ain's representative on the 
Council of Ministers, said yes- 
terday. ‘T will have my prior- 
ities. my colleagues will have 
theirs. At the end of the day I 


hope all of us can reach an 
agreement" 

Already two things are cer- 
tain; the catch landed by 
Europe's fishing fleets next 
year will be smaller: and any 
agreement will be opposed by 
many of Britain's fishermen 

The EU Commission has 
proposed big cuts in catches, 
saying that “drastic measures 
will be required to prevent 
further deterioration” in in 
Europe’s stocks. Each of 
Europe's 49 fishing areas is 
assigned a “total allowable 
catch” which is then divided 
among the members states ac- 


cording to formulae deter- 
mined by a number of socio- 
economic factors. 

The commission’s recom- 
mended catches for 1996, 
which are based on its inter- 
nal scientific and economic 
advice, include a 30 per cent 
reduction of North Sea plaice 
and a 50 per cent reduction In 
North Sea sole. The catch of 
sole in the South-west is to 
drop from 950 tonnes to 560 
tonnes, and that of mackerel 
from 370,000 tonnes to 247,000 
tonnes. 

The new Common Fisheries 
Policy explains the commis- 



Fished out? 


The fishery advisory committee 
of the International Council 
of Hie Sea says that UK 
waters are over fished. 

The EU Commission 
has proposed 
quotas based 
on that 
advice. 


EU Total Allowable Catches for selected 
fish, 1 995 and 1 996 proposals, tonnes. 


Source: MAFF 
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slon's approach. It says: "We 
cannot escape the fact that too 
many fishermen are chasing 
too few fish and feat too many 
young immature fish are 
being caught" 

Mr BaJdry echoed those 
concerns but said he would 
oppose a number of recom- 
mendations relating to 
catches in the Irish Sea. the 
North Sea and the Western 
Approaches. 

“There are other recom- 


mended cuts which we have 
no problem with ... The in- 
dustry knows that if we get 
the conservation measures 
wrong then we face the real 
risk of the entire stocks col- 
lapsing. I am determined to 
achieve the optimum deal for 
everyone concerned." 

But his efforts to placate 
Britain's fishermen are al- 
ready hindered by the feet 
that the proposed cuts in 
catches for 1996 coincide with 


the compulsory opening up of 
most British and Irish fishing 
grounds to the Spanish fleet 

Barry Dees, chief executive 
of the National Federation of 
Fishermen’s Organisation, 
which represents 2,000 ves- 
sels, said last night there was 
widespread revulsion against 
the Common Fisheries Policy. 

“Inevitably, many of our 
members will be disafislfed 
with whatever deal he 
reaches.” 



Monklands cleared of nepotism 


Erlend Cfouston 


A GOVERNMENT in- 
quiry yesterday cleared 
Monklands district 
council in Scotland of nepo- 
tism and political and reli- 
gious bias in job 
appointments. 

The charges have dogged 
the Labour-controlled council 
for three years. 

All 15 Labour councillors 
were suspended by the 
national party in June. Wil- 
liam Nimmo-Smith QC. who 
conducted the inquiry, turned 
on their persistent critic 
David Shaw. Tory MP for 
Dover, whom he said had no 
evidence of substance to offer. 


Mr Shaw was one of 77 people 
who gave testimony over the 
10 days of public hearings, 
and has regularly raised the 
Monklands issue in the Com- 
mons. He called Mr Nimmo- 
Smith's findings "laughable”. 

The advocate, appointed by 
the Scottish Office this July, 
also had caustic words for 
Professor Robert Black, 
whose council-funded report 
triggered the councillors’ sus- 
pensions and precipitated the 
government inquiry. 

The Edinburgh University 
academic's reliance on an in- 
experienced helper and anon- 
ymous informants had meant 
his report had merely 
repeated allegations, Mr 
Nimmo-Smith said. 


The council leader Jim 
Brooks welcomed the almost 
total vindication of bis 
regime. "I am delighted once 
again that this council has 
been cleared of all the charges 
placed against it" he said. 

In the only hint of criticism 
contained in an 83-page report 
compiled over four months, 
Mr Nimmo-Smith refers to 
Mr Brooks as “a strong-willed 
man who liked to exercise 
power”. Complaints against 
the council were due in part, 
he said, to its “insensitive use 
of power". 

The report will harden 
Labour’s suspicions that the 
long-running saga of “Monk- 
landsgate” was sustained by 
the Conservatives for elec- 


toral advantage. Allegations 
of a corrupt, allegedly pro- 
Catholic, council distributing 
jobs on the basis of religion or 
kinship with representatives 
almost handed the Scottish 
Nationalists the seat of the 
late Labour leader John 
Smith at the Monklands East 
bye lection. 

The Nimmo-Smith inquiry 
is the most authoritative of 
seven past planned or on-go- 
ing investigations into an ad- 
ministration which will oease 
to exist in three months. 
Labour's inquiry, due to 
report on December 15 but 
postponed until tbe new year, 
was widely leaked to be call- 
ing for the expulsion of sup- 
posedly errant councillors. 


Nationwide knife amnesty begins as MPs debate toughening law 


Gary Younge 


E verything from axes 
to flick knives was 
handed in to police stations 
yesterday as the first na- 
tionwide knife amnesty got 
under way. prompted by 
the fatal stabbing of head- 


master Philip Lawrence 
just over a week ago. 

The police said they were 
happy with the initial res- 
ponse to the amnesty. Some 
3,000 bins have been placed 
at police stations for 
weapons to be dumped In. 

In Mai da Vale, west Lon- 
don, the area where Mr 


Lawrence died while trying 
to protect a pupil from a 
gang of youths, the am- 
nesty was welcomed. 
“Anything that stops the 
killing has got to be good.” 
said one man. 

In the Commons, MPs 
gave an unopposed first 
reading to a bill that en- 


ables police to arrest with- 
out a warrant people carry- 
ing knives in public with- 
out a good reason. 

In Devon and Cornwall 
police were conducting 
their second amnesty this 
year, having already col- 
lected everything from bay- 
onets to sword sticks. 


Lottery ‘bribery’ 
inquiry launched 


Andrew Cuff 
Media Correspondent 


T HE National Lottery reg- 
ulator, Peter Davis, an- 
nounced an inquiry yes- 
terday into bribery claims by 
Richard Branson. 

Details of the inquiry were 
revealed as Virginia Bottom- 
ley, the National Heritage 
Secretary, was summoned to 
the Commons to answer ques- 
tions about the .conduct of Mr 
Davis, who accepted free 
flights from a Camelot share- 
holder, GTECH.~ ; 

Mrs Bottomley reiterated 
her support for Mr Davis,.yes- 
terday, saying there was no 
question of his honesty or in- 
tegrity being in question. 

She accused Labour of at- 
tempting to pursue and 
hound Mr Davis out of his 
£84,000-a-year job. 

Jack Cunningham, the 
shadow heritage secretary, 
said Mrs Bottomley and Mr 
Davis had shown an abysmal 
lack of judgment 
The inquiry into claims by 
Virgin Group chairman. Rich- 


ard Branson, made on BBCl's 
Panorama, that GTECH’s 
chairman, Guy Snowden, of- 
fered him a bribe to withdraw 
his lottery bid, is to begin in 
January, headed by Anne Raf- 
ferty QC, chairman of the 
Criminal Bar Association. 

The O ffice ctf the National 
Lottery said her findings 
would be published. 

Mr Branson said the in- 
quiry head should have been 
appointed independently of 
Oflot and the Heritage Depart- 
I meat, and the review should 
he in public. All. .parties 
should have a right -to cross- 
examine witnesses and it 
should also wnd% the pro- 
cedures by which Mr Davis 
vetted GTECH when choosing 
who should run the lottery. 

“Unless the proposed in- 
quiry has these safeguards 
and is able to search for the 
truth without constraint, 
then it would lack public con- 
fidence and credibility,'’ he 
said in a letter to Mr Davis. 

A spokesman for GTECH 
said: “We are very happy 
about the inquiry. We have 
nothing to hide.” 
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£^bsidyf or Irish plant threatening British jobs clears way for peace meeting by Major and Bruton 


Victims are 
beaten with 
iron bars and 
baseball bats 
until their 
bones are 
smashed. 
‘There’s a lot of 
old scores 
being settled’ 


6nn law ... Christopher 
Johnston, (left) and Francis 
Collins, victims of 
peremptory justice 


Peace fails to 
stop bloody 
IRA justice 


DwWShairock 

D IRECT Action Against 
Drugs is only the latest 
manifestation of brutal 
parami li t a ry punishment in 
Ulster which has, if anything, 
increased since the ceasflres. 
The group says it is respon- 
sible for the latest killings in 
Belfast, and promises it has 
not yet finished the murders. 

Nobody in Belfast seriously 
believes that DAAD is any- 
thing but the IRA in another 
guise. The lamentable hand- 
ling of Sinn Fein's response to 
the killings has only served to 
make the republican move- 
ment's political wing look 
even more cynical over pe- 
remptory justice from the pnd 
afagun. 

A former leading IRA man 
Francis Collins was shot dead 
behind the counter of his fish 
and chip shop in the national- 
ist New Lodge area of north 
Belfast on Monday night. 
Police and his family both 
said be was not involved in 
the drug scene. 

Christopher Johnston. 38, 
was shot in south Belfast as 
he arrived home from work 
on Tuesday night He was on 
hail awaiting trial on a drugs 
charge after police tracked a 
car from Spain to Northern 
Ireland with a cargo of 
£250,000 of cannabis last 
December. • 

On the BBC radio pro- 
gramme Talkback, a Sinn 
Fein councillor Michael Jfer- 
guson refused nine times to 
condemn the murder of Col- 
lins, sticking to die formula 
that Sinn Fein did not con- 
done it. Mr Ferguson 
reminded listeners that drug- 
dealers were trading in mis- 
ery and death. 

The Sinn Fein president 
Gerry Adams came up with 
the same phrases and by late 
Tuesday evening, when news 
of Mr Johnston's murder was 
coming in, a Sinn Fein coun- 
cillor could only lamely 
repeat that his party had 
made its position quite clear 
already- 

Mr Johnston was the fifth 
alleged criminal to be mur- 
dered in Belfast this year. 
Unionists claim that by not 
labelling the IRA as respon- 
sible, the RUC is trying not to 
place the ceasefire in doubt 
The Ulster Unionist MP 
Ken Maginnis said: “The 
moat significant thing about 
the series of murders which 


have occurred is the lack of 1 
response from both govern- 
ments, in London and in Dub- 
lin, and from the SDLP at the 
highest level, each clearly 
striving to avoid the reality 
that these outrages represent 
a blatant breach of the 
ceasefire. 

“The reality is that this, 
like the brutal beatings, is 
summary justice IRA style. 
It's time someone bad the 
balls to challenge Gerry Ad- 
ams and company in respect 
of the duplicitous and dishon- 
est position he and his thugs 
to hold as champions of 
the nationalist tradition." 

The founder of Families 
Against Intimidation And 
Terror Nancy Gracey, was 
yesterday taking calls from 
worried minor and ex-crimi- 
nals wanting to know if they 
too were on a death-list. 

"I had to tell one man that 
he was. We've details of two 
lists and there are, to nay 
knowledge. 14 people who are 
under threat." she said. 
"There’s a lot erf old scores 
being settled here.** Accord- 
ing to the group's figures, 
there have been 87 loyalist 
and 175 republican - punish- 
ment beatings since the 
ceasefires. 

Young men, labelled as 
house-breakers or joy-riders, 
are beaten with iron bars and 
baseball bats until their 
bones are smashed. The 
attacks are more damaging 
than the pre-ceasefire method 
of a byflet in the . leg, knee, 
elbow or, depending- on how- 
serious the alleged offence, a 
“six-pack*! — which involves 
being shot through the an- 
kles. kneecaps and elbows. 

Last week saw the first two 
punishment shootings in a 
loyalist area since the cease- 
fire was called. The gun is 
creeping back into use. Ms 
Gracey believes this is be- 
cause the paramilitaries are 
gearing up for a return to 
their campaigns of violence 
in the new year. 

But there are alternative 
explanations. George Mitch- 
ell’s commission on illegal 
weapons may suggest that if 
the IRA stopped the killings 
and punishment beatings, 
and made some stronger ver- 
bal commitment to tfra perma- 
nence of its ceasefire, then all- 
party talks could begin. 

If so, the Provisionals 
might want to clear up some 
unfinished business 
beforehand. 


Loyalist jailed for lO years 
for UVF gun-running plot 

A LEADING loyalist politi- 1 storing the weapons. Willia 
#%clan was jailed for 10 McArthur, aged 41, of Bonn 
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years yesterday for conspir- 
ing to run guns to the out- 
lawed Ulster Volunteer Force. 

Lindsay Robb, aged 28, was 
a member of the Progressive 
Unionist Party who took part 
in peace talks with the Gov- 
ernment earlier this year at 
Stormont 

He and two other men were 
found guilty two weeks ago 
after a trial at the High Court 
in Glasgow. Three other men 
were also found guilty of 
weapons offences related to a 

plot to smuggle arms and am- 
munition to Northern 

Before sentencing. Lord 
Sutherland said: “I should 

say that the unhappy prov- 
ince of Northern Ireland has 
enough troubles of its own 
without interference of a , 
deadly land from anyone else 
from the outside." 

j 0 hn Johnston, 49, from 
Falkirk, central Scotland, was 

sentenced to 10 years for the 
conspiracy and arms ounces. 

Francis Hives, aged 45, a 
Liverpool pub manager, was 
sentenced to five years for 


storing the weapons. William 
McArthur, aged 41, of Bonny- 
bridge, near Stirling, was sen- 
tenced to eight years fbr 
weapons offences and con- 
spiring to further by criminal 
means the proposes erf the 
UVF. 

David White, aged 29. from 
Airdrie, who was acquitted c£ 
conspiracy, was sentenced to 
five years on weapons of- 
fences. Alexander Davidson. | 
aged 23. from Lurgan, North- 
ern Ireland, was jailed for two 
years after being convicted erf 
possessing two bullets. 

The charges all related to a 
gun-running trip to Liverpool 
in July in which a semi-auto- 
matic pistol and a machine 
gun were picked up by John- 
ston, McArthur and White, 
who brought the weapons, 
together with ammunition, 
back to Scotland. Davidson 
was stopped by police at the 
Seacat ferry terminal at 
Stranraer. 

Robb, Johnston and McAr- 
thur were found guilty of so- 
liciting other persons to make 
available and to acquire arms; 
and ammunition with the in- 
tention of endangering life. 


O ^^^^^hristrnastrcesjllfce everything 

else in the house, have 
become design statements 
about your very soul- This year 

the thing Is evidently to hang 

chilli peppers on your tree- 

Suzanne Moore's cool Yuie 



Steel deal allows 
summit in Dublin 


Julie Wolf in Brussels, 
Rebecca Smlthers and 
David ShanoeK in Belfast 


A FACE-SAVING com- 
promise over a plan 
to inject a £28 million 
subsidy into the loss- 
making Irish Steel was agreed 
in Brussels last night, pav ing 
the way for John Major to go 
ahead with a pre-Christmas 
peace meeting with the Irish 

prime minister, John Bruton, 
in Dublin today. 

Deadlock between the two 
countries on the steel issue — 
which threatens more than 
1.000 British Steel jobs in 
Stoke-on-Trent. Rotherham 
and Stocksbridge — had put 
into jeopardy today’s planned 
meeting between the two pre- 
miers. Downing Street 
sources confirmed last night 
that it will now go ahead. 

But while the problem over 
steel was being settled, fur- 
ther differences emerged be- 
tween London and Dublin 
over proposals to hold fresh 
elections in Northern Ireland 
as a means of pushing the 
peace process forward. 

At separate press confer- ; 


ences following yesterday's 
Anglo-Irish conference in 
Dublin, it became clear bow 
far apart the Northern Ire- 
land Secretary, Sir Patrick 
May hew, and the Irish for- 
eign minister. Dick Spring, 
remain. 

Sir Patrick said he would 
look "very favourably" at any j 
means of bringing the North- 1 
era Ireland political parties 
together. If a new assembly 
achieved that. It would “a 
very valuable thing'*. But 
when Mr Spring was asked if 
fresh elections in the North 
were now inevitable he 
replied: “No. I would't sav 
that at all.” 

The agreement on steel 
thrashed out by British and 
Irish ministers allows Dublin 
to give £28 million to Irish 
Steel, subject to tough limits 
on the amount of steel the 
company will be able to sell in 
Europe over the next five 
years. Irish Steel is being sold 
to an Indian company, Ispat 
International, which had 
planned to increase the opera- 
tion's output and product 

raqge. 

Irish officials said that both 
sides bad moved by 50 per 


cent from positions held be- 
fore thej r came to a meeting of 
EU industry ministers yester- 
day. But the Industry Minis- 
ter, Tim Eggar, said: "It didn’t 
feel like that" 

Mr Eggar said he was “de- 
lighted" with the outcome 
which he said “goes a very 
long way to safeguarding 
jobs" at the British Steel 
plant in Shelton in 
Staffordshire. 

Mr Eggar played down the 
connection Between the tough 
negotiations over steel, which 
have taken up 30 hours of 
ministers’ and officials’ time 
over the past six weeks, and 
the peace process. 

Under the steel deal. Ire- 
land agreed that the Irish 
Steel plant in Cork will limit 
the amount of steel produced 
for tbe European Union mar- 
ket to 298,000 tonnes in tbe 
next year, rising gradually to 
320,000 tonnes in five years' 
time. The aid package is £7 
million more than Britain 
had previously been willing 
to accept, while the produc- 
tion limits were about 30,000 
tonnes lower than Ireland 
wanted at the end of the five 
year period. 
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Polish president refuses to leave office quietly 

Walesa claims PM 
spied for Moscow 


Ian Traynor in Bonn 


P OLAND'S old and 
nett rulers were 
thrust into a vicious 
power struggle last 
night when President Lech 
Walesa tarred the ex-commu- 
nist prime minister with alle- 
gations of spying for the 
Kremlin. 

Mr Walesa’s assertion that 
national security is in jeopar- 
dy comes two days before he 
is due to surrender power to 
another former communist, 
Aleksandr Kwasniewski, vic- 
tor of last month's presiden- 
tial poll. 

Mr Walesa, who shows no 
sign of going quietly into 
retirement and has launched 
a loud anti-communist cam- 
paign, effectively accused the 
prime minister, Jozef Oleksy, 
of contacts with Soviet and 
post-Soviet in telligence- 
An emergency cabinet ses- 
sion attended by Mr Walesa 
last night dismissed the alle- 
gations of a "grave threat to 
state security”. But the inte- 
rior minister, an ally of Mr 
Walesa, has given the mili- 
tary prosecutor's office docu- 
ments allegedly incriminat- 
ing the prime m inis ter 
Mr Kwasniewski, the suave 
post-communist who was a 
minister under the old regime 
that Mr Walesa’s Solidarity 
movement toppled in 1989, is 


due to be sworn In on Satur- 
day. It is unclear whether the 
fUegftmm, are Mr Walesa’s 
tatest stum to retain power or 
whether there Is any sub- 
stance to them. 

Adam Michnik, another 
key revolutionary and ex-Wa- 
lesa adviser who no longer 
backs turn, wrote In Gazeta 

P* Paper he now 
edits. Nobody blows any- 
thing concrete. Three days be- 
fore the president-elect’s 
swearing-in, public opinion is 
entitled to expect that the sta- 
bility of the state will not be 
harmed." 

Mr Oleksy was due to go on 
national television last night 
to try to clear his name 
Three key ministers — of de- 
fence. interior and foreign aff- 
airs — are Walesa aTiif*s who 
dissented from the cabinet 
verdict supporting Mr 
Oleksy, though a Russian 
foreign intelligence spokes- 
woman has denied that Mr 
Oleksy cooperated with the 
Kremlin. 

Ever since losing the elec- 
tion, Mr Walesa has been 
seeking to mobilise the frag- 
mented rightwing opposition 
against the reformed commu- 
nists in the Democratic Left 
Party, which controls the par- 
liament, the government and, 
as of this weekend, the 
presidency. 

Mr Walesa has said he will 
boycott Saturday’s swearing- 


in ceremonies. His support- 
ers tried to have the elections 
annulled after Mr Walesa lost. 
And last week, in talks aimed 
at forging a rightwing alli- 
ance, Mr Walesa first hinted 
at the allegations against Mr 
Oleksy. 

"This is top secret It is dy- 
namite. I have a lot of proof 


that our post-co mmunis t oli- 
garchy has international con- 
nections," Mr Walesa was 
reported assaying. 

He continued his campaign 
on Sunday in an emotional 
speech in ttte Baltic port of 
Gdynia to commemorate anti- 
communist protesters gunned 
down by the regime in 1970. 

"The blood on the streets of 
Gdynia was not the result of a 
chance coincidence. It was 
planned by party apparat- 
chiks fighting for influence at 
the summit of power. For the 
six years of Independent 
Poland we have been demand- 
ing that those guilty of that 
criminal provocation be 
found and punished, " he said. 

“Today evil goes unpun- 
ished. Lies are rewarded. 
Poland is humiliated. We will 
never reconcile ourselves to 
that We will fight It until we 
have total victory." 

Mr Oleksy called Mr Wale- 
sa’s moves a dirty provoca- 
tion, while Mr Kwasniewski 
has accused his defeated rival 
of “ mikin g over the princi- 
ples of democracy”. 


Weak Juppe enters ‘social 
summit’ with little to offer 


The French prime minister needs to pull 
off a political conjuring trick to save his 
skin, writes Paul Webster in Paris 


A lain juppe, whose 
future as prime minister 
Is on a knife edge, goes 
with some trepidation into a 
“social summit” today with 
French trade unions and em- 
ployers. both of whom view 
him with anything from sus- 
picion to hostility. 

After a public sector strike 
which has cost industry' about 
£2.5 billion in lost business. 
Mr Juppe's entourage admits 
he has little to offer in the 
short term. Government stat- 
isticians have forecast gloom 
for the French economy in 
1996 even without the threat 
of renewed industrial unrest 
after Christmas. 

If the Insee (government 
statistics institute) forecast 
proves true, then by spring 
France will be in deep trou- 
ble. with growth and con- 
sumer spending stagnant and 
unemployment set to rise to 
12.5 per cent — well over 
3 million. And that is not 
counting about 100.000 redun- 
dancies expected as a result of 
strike-provoked bankruptcies 
in small businesses, shops, 
restaurants, tourism and the 
construction industry. 

■The social summit should 
contradict public feeling that 
the prime minister is not a 
man of dialogue, but in the 
present economic conditions 
no one has yet solved the puz- 
zle of how he can please 
unions and employers while 
satisfying European Union 
demands for budget austerity 
to meet single currency crite- 
ria,” an aide of Mr Juppe 
said. "Of course, if Mr Juppe 
succeeds, there will be oo 
more talk of a replacement" 

In reality the prime minis- 
ter faces confident opponents 
at the talks, convinced he will 
go early in the new year. 
Trade unions have never 
been so buoyant since mem- 


bership went Into decline dur- 
ing the 1980s, a period domi- 
nated by the left. Marc Blon- 
del of Force Ouvriere and 
Louis Viannet of the Commu- 
nist-led CGT were behind six 
recent demonstrations which 
assembled some of the biggest 
crowds since the second 
world war. Teachers and stu- 
dents marched beside post- 
men, energy workers and 
other public-sector staff. 

Even with fewer than one 
in eight workers — most of 
them in the public sector — 
paying union dues, demon- 
strators also paralysed public 
transport for more than three 
weeks and then suspended 
the strike on their own terms. 
Mr Juppe had to scrap a rail- 
way restructuring plan, sack 
the railway chairman, drop a 
review of pensions and 
retreat from privatisation. Al- 
though he was able to hang on 
to proposed welfare cuts, the 
timetable and eventual sav- 
ings depend on today's talks. 

Because he bought off strik- 
ers with concessions he tad 



Alain Jupp£: more enemies 
than friends 


ruled out a month ago, Mr 
Juppe has shaken his other 
“social partner", the national 
employers' council. Jean Gan- 
dois. its chairman, fears 
hidden agenda — appease- 
ment on salary restraint in 
the hope of stimulating a con- 
sumer-led recovery. Unwel- 
come government interfer- 
ence could result in an 
increase in the minimum 
wage and a cut in the 39-hour 
week to buy off protests. 

“I am only attending this 
meeting to make sure that 
government policy does not 
drift. 1 ' Mr Gandois said. 

With more enemies than 
friends. Mr Juppe has to pull 
off a political conjuring trick 
to confound the prediction by 
an aide of President Jacques 
Chirac that the prime minis- 
ter “may survive the winter 
but not the spring”. He is 
more unpopular than any 
government leader for nearly 
40 years and more than two- 
thirds of the electorate con- 
sider union protests to be 
justified. 

Mr Juppe, the Gaullist RPR 
party chairman, is also under 
attack by the most powerful 
people inside his movement: 
the former prime minister, 
Edouard Balladur. and the 
anti-Maastricht campaigners 
Charles Pasqua and Philippe 
Segul n . Nor is there much 
warmth from the junior coali- 
tion partner, the Union for 
French Democracy (UDF), 
which blames Mr Jupp6 for 
the loss of seven national as- 
sembly seats to the left in 
recent byelections. 

“This country Is not being 
governed by a strong single 
policy,” said the UDF leader 
and former French president 
Valery Giscard d'Estaing. 
"The president must inter- 
vene to tell us which course 
he is taking." 

• The cabinet approved a 
bill yesterday to amend 
France's constitution to give 
parliament instead of. trade 
unions and employers, ulti- 
mate control over welfare 
spending. 


French checks ‘to stay’ 


John Palmer in Brussels 


F RANCE is to maintain 
national controls on its 
borders with the Schen- 
gen group of European Union 
countries for "a few months 
more", the government said 
yesterday. Confirmation of 
the extension of French fron- 
tier checks — introduced 
after terrorist incidents ear- 
lier this year attributed to Al- 
gerian Isl ami c militants — 
came at a meeting of home af- 
fairs ministers from the seven 
Schengen countries in the 
seaside town of Ostende. 

Germany, Belgium, the 
Netherlands. Luxembourg, 
Portugal Spain and France 
had agreed to scrap internal 
frontier controls by the end of 
this year. But the French gov- 
ernment has cited the need 
for border checks on potential 
terrorists, and complaints 
about drug trafficking be- 
tween the Netherlands and 
France, to justify its delay in 
implementing the pact 
“We need another few 
months to improve defini- 
tively the functioning of the 
Schengen agreement." the 
French minister for European 
affairs, Michel Bamier, said. 


He said cooperation with 
the Netherlands and other 
Schengen states to control the 
drugs trade had improved in 
recent months but was still 
not sufficient “We know that 
the Dutch legislation Is caus- 
ing problems for us," Mr Bar- 
nier said. 

Although the French au- 
thorities have recently 
relaxed the stringent passport 
controls which were imposed 
after the first bombing inci- 
dents in the summer, the gov- 
ernment is not ready to phase 
out all border controls. "The 
Schengen aim is to increase 
security in our common area 
but we still want more from 
the agreement" a govern- 
ment spokesman said in Paris 
yesterday. _ . 

The other Schengen 
countries appear confident 
that the agreement will be 
ftilly implemented next year. 
“France has already dropped 
passport checks on flights [be- 
tween Schengen states} and is 
cooperating closely on the 
issuing of visas and appeals 
for political asylum." one 
European Union diplomat 
said. 

The Schengen states have 
improved co-operation be- 
tween police and drugs au- 


thorities, and have agreed to 
expand shared criminal intel- 
ligence data held on a com- 
mon computer system. 

They also expect to bring 
the five-country Nordic group 
— Sweden, Finland, Den- 
mark, Norway and Iceland — 
into the frontier-free zone in 
the near fixture. Although nei- 
ther Iceland nor Norway are 
members of the EU, they have 
already scrapped all internal 
border controls with the 
other Nordic Union states. 

Austria, Italy and Greece 
have said they wish to join 
but have yet to fix a date. Brit- 
ain and Ireland have insisted 
on retaining their national 
frontier controls. 

• Cars should sip their fuel, 
not guzzle it, the European 
Union environment commis- 
sioner said yesterday. 

“We must move from gas- 
guzzling to gas- sipping cars", 
Ritt Bjerregaard told a news 
conference at the launch of a 
plan aimed to cut carbon di- 
oxide emissions from passen- 
ger cars. 

The EU has pledged that by 
2000 it will have cut carbon 
dioxide emissions from burn- 
ing fossil fuels to 1990 levels, a 
target environment ministers 
say Is achievable. 
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Question time . . . Poland’s prime minister, Jozef Oleksy, addresses a news conference after meeting the parliamentary 
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_ mice the biggest elec- 
toral blow to his presidency; 
by patoting *the vi ctorio us 
Communists as a minority in 
a new Duma . dominated by. 
‘‘pro-rfdbruT deputies. . : - 
In his first public reaction 
since Sunday’s general elec- 
tion, Mr Yeltsin 4aid Russia 
would steer the same political 
course as before: -"Ihe path of 
Marxist ideology to criminal 
fbr Russia arid. -Russians. We 
wiU not let it happen.” - 
Speaking in Barvlkba sana- 
torium, where, he is recover- 
ing from his second heart, 
attack, he said: 'The majorlty 
of the new Dritna, consists -of 
those! -parties Which follow, 
and will follow, the policy 
d emo cratisation and ■ obser- 
vance of human rights and 
personal freedoms which Rus- 
sia hag started- and -which it 

will net give, up." 

The “majority” of deputies. 
Mr Yeltsin was raftering to 
in c lu de the centrist deputies 
of Yabloko, who remain bitter 
critics of -the - president, and 
the centrwight deputies of 
the former acting prime min- 
ister, Yegor Gaidar. Mr Gai- 
dar split with Mr Yeltsin over 
the invasion of Ghechenia, 
which radical democrats con- 
sider a “human rights” issue. 

Far from giving conces- 
sions to the popular mood, Mr 
Yeltsin's words indicate, he 
has decided to confront it by 
painting the Communist 
leader. Gennady Zyuganov, as 
the enemy of Russia’s democ- 
racy. This would be the only 
way of achieving Mr Yeltsin's 
objective of emerging as the 
sole candidate of the liberal 
and rightwtog parties in next 
June’s presidential election. 

The Communists say they 
won in 70 of Russia’s 89 
regions 'and came second in 
another 13. To portray them 
as a minority risks provoking 
anger from voters. 

The Co mmunis ts continued 
yesterday to capture more 
seats, looking set to obtain a 
third of the places in the 450- 
seat Duma. But analysts said 
they could control 40 per cent 
of seats if they allied them- 
selves with other left groups- 

Communist and nationalist 
forces together should have 
more than half the seats. 


Limp UN hands baton to a robust Nato 


Srecko Latal hi Sarajevo 


ATO’s task of policing 
Bosnia's peace began 
yesterday with a terse 
get on with it” from the 
American admiral command- 
ing the mission and brisk 
moves to establish the alli- 
ance’s authority on recent 
battlefronts. 

As Admiral Leighton Smith 
gave the order formally 
launching Nato’s biggest op- 
eration ever, units in the 
peace implementation force, 
I-FOR, were already deep in 
territory still riven by the 
hatreds of almost four years 
of slaughter and brutal 
expulsions. 


With Bosnia’s rival factions 
often mocking the lightly 
armed United Nations peace- 
keepers whose mission ended 
as Nato's began, the actions of 
the Western alliance's troops 
were calculated to show that 
they meant business. 

Much of the 60, 000-strong 
Nato force to enforce the 
peace deal agreed in Dayton, 
Ohio and signed last week in 
Paris is yet to arrive. But 
more than 1,000 troops have 
landed, and thousands of UN 
peacekeepers from Nato 
countries simply switched 
over to I-FOR yesterday. 

“Gentlemen, it’s time, let’s 
get on with it" Adm Smith 
said after he landed in Sara- 
jevo for a formal handover at 


its battered airport. Adm 
Smith missed the actual 
transfer of authority at 11am 
local time because fog ini- 
tially prevented his plane 
from landing. 

At the United States base in 
Tuzla, only one out of a sched- 
uled 30 flights arrived before 
fog shrouded the airfield. Just 
670 US soldiers of an eventual 
20,000 have made it to Tuzla 
so far. 

Lieutenant-General Sir 
Michael Walker, the com- 
mander of Nato ground troops 
in Bosnia, announced the 
handover in a brief statement 
before Adm Smith and Lieu- 
tenant-General Bernard Jan- 
vier of France, the UN 
commander. 


Relinquishing his ill- 
conceived mission, which had 
confounded and divided the 
West throughout its three- 
year duration, Gen Janvier 
told Adm Smith: “Let me 
hand over to him not a trem- 
bling flame but a bright torch 
of peace." 

Adm Smith tried to calm 
fears that heavily armed Nato 
troops were a menace. 

“We are not here as a bunch 
of cowboys looking for a 
fight" the admiral said. “We 
are not threatening anyone." 

The Nato mission. Opera- 
tion Joint Endeavour, aims to 
keep the factions separated by 
heavily patrolled zones while 
Bosnia rebuilds. 

Rajko Kasagic, the newly 


appointed leader of the Bos- 
nian Serbs, who have pro- 
tested against the reunifica- 
tion of Sarajevo under 
Bosnian government control, 
struck a realistic note. 

The Tanjug news agency 
reported that Mr Kasagic ap- 
pealed to all Bosnian Serbs to 
co-operate with Nato "to 
secure peace for them and 
safely — because our fixture 
will depend on that good co- 
operation." — AP. 

• The International Mone- 
tary Fund said yesterday it 
had approved Bosnia's mem- 
bership and granted it an 
emergency £28 billion credit 
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World news in brief 


Crashed plane was chartered by Unita 

A ZAIREAN plane which 
crashed 


in Angola on 
Monday killing 141 people 
was chartered by Angola's 
former rebel group Unita. Its 
senior military’ official said 
yesterday. It was the worst 
air disaster of the year. 

Brigadier Urbano 

Tchffatnba, the Unita envoy at 
peace talks with the Angolan 
government, said the crash 
happened near Jamba, the 
group's former stronghold. 

An Angolan government 


official said earlier yesterday 
that the plane crashed In a 
Unita -con trolled area near 
the Zairean border. There 
were 144 people on board the 
flight from Kinshasa, includ- 
ing five crew. 

An inquiry is under way to 
determine the cause of the 
crash. One theory suggested a 
link with the diamond trade. 
Many of the diamonds mined 
in Angola are smuggled out 
via Zaire. For many years 
Zaire was accused of support- 


ing Jonas Savtmbi’s Unita 
rebels, who controlled much 
of the diamond area. Unita 
has signed a peace deal with 
the government 
Many private airlines oper- 
ate out of Zaire, with rela- 
tively few controls over safety 
and maintenance. Last year, 
Zaire’s acting foreign minis- 
ter and a Tunisian presiden- 
tial aide were among nine 
people killed in a crash on the 
approach to Kinshasa’s Ndjiii 
airport — Reuter. 


Dead poets 
optional 

>EAD European males 
'have suffered a fresh set- 
back: Georgetown University, 
Washington, plans to allow 
students to graduate In 
English without studying 
Chaucer, Milton or Shake- 
speare. writes Ian Katz. 

English students are cur- 
rently required to study at 
least two of the authors hut 
the university says it wants 
to update its course, making 
the literary’ greats optional. 

Some students have com- 
plained. saying that the 
change reflects a decline in 
standards, but the English de- 
partment backed the adoption 
of a more flexible syllabus by 
four to one. 

“Shakespeare is in no dan- 
ger of disappearing from the 
curriculum.” said Professor 
Bruce Smith, director of grad- 
uate studies. “Students have 
more integrity and serious- 
ness about their own educa- 
tion than people give them 
credit for having." 


Spanish Steps ready for tourists 


reopened 
one of its most famous 
tourist attractions, the 
white marble Spanish Steps, 
closed since May fbr renova- 
tion. The 18th century ba- 
roque steps, which offer 
some of the best views of the 
city, were cleaned of pollu- 
tion. weeds and graffiti In a 
£380.000 facelift. 

The city hopes to keep the 
steps pristine by enforcing 


bans on eating and drink- 
ing there. Vendors will also 
be banned. 

Built between 1723 and 
1726, the steps are a master- 
piece of architecture, link- 
ing the Piazza di Spagna 
with the church of Trinrta 
dei Monti. In recent years 
they were occupied by trin- 
ket sellers and became a 
popular meeting place for 
young tourists. — Renter. 


Papandreou 
on life support 

The condition of the Greek 
prime minister, Andreas 
Papandreou, has worsened 
and he is now constantly on a 
respirator, the latest hospital 
health report said yesterday. 

Mr Papandreou, aged 76, 
has been in intensive care 'in 
Athens with pneumonia since 
November 20. — Reuter. 

Haider attacked 

The Austrian Freedom Party 
leader, Jbrg Haider, was 
attacked by Chancellor Franz 
Vranitzky yesterday for say- 
ing during a television inter- 
view that he did not know the 
post-war Nuremberg war 
crimes tribunal had branded 
the Waffen SS a cr iminal 
organisation, adding: “It 
doesn't interest me In the 
least.”— Reuter. 

S Africa killings 

Gunmen have killed nine 
more people in South Africa's 
volatile Zulu heartland, add- 
ing to a grim toll of more than 
13,000 victims of political 
bloodshed in the province in 


the past decade. Police said 
the victims of attacks on the 
KwaZulu-Natal south coast, 
four of them children who 
were burned to death, were 
members of families which 
supported President Nelson 
Mandela's African National 
Congress. — Reuter. 

Reactor reopens 

The French government auth- 
orised the restart yesterday of 
Lyon's Superphenix. the 
world’s largest fast-breeder 
nuclear reactor shut down 
since October. — AP. 

Teenage mafia 

Police in Bari, southern Italy, 
said yesterday they had ar- 
rested four teenagers, two of 
them aged just 14, for r unning 
a junior version of a Mafia 
clan. All four were suspected 
of the attempted murder of 
another minor. — Reuter. 

Algeria bombing 

A bomb explosion in the Alge- 
rian town of Mostaganem yes- 
terday wounded at least 23 
People, three seriously, and 
caused extensive damage, the 
Algerian official news agency 
APS said. — Reuter. 





“The Church has built into its structures discrimination 
against women, and to some extent I do resent that. 
It’s a compromise and it may be the best we can do 
at this time, even though I don’t like it.” 

The progress of women priests 
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Syria’s ace in a game of patience 



FM Shimon Peres: Ready to 
discuss ‘all Issues at once’ 


As the Israelis and Syrians prepare to renew 
aborted talks, David Hirst in Beirut asks If 
President Assad will ever make peace 


P EACE negotiations 
between Israel and 
Syria, which were 
broken off in June, 
are to restart for 
the umpteenth time two days 
after Christmas, but on this 
occasion the expressions of 
optimism and pious hope are 
more sonorous than usual. 

Israel’s prime minister, 
Shimon Peres, says that since 
the establishment of the Is- 
raeli state he could not recall 
“such a Syrian response to 
our proposals" — it was "a 
new game, a new time, a new 
beginning". His foreign min- 
ister. Ehud Barak, described 
the Syrian president, Hafez 
al.-A.ssad. as “flexible and 
creative". 

Returning these accolades. 


the Damascus newspaper al- 
Thaurah said that Mr Peres 
was “speaking a new language 
that commanded attention”. 

The United States secretary 
of state, Warren Christopher, 
said he had heard the "very 
clear desire” or both Presi- 
dent Assad and Mr Peres "to 
press forward". US officials 
even spoke of a deal within 
three to four months. 

But is this optimism any 
more valid than the pessi- 
mism that returns whenever 
things go wrong? 

In June, talks between mili- 
tary representatives on secu- 
rity arrangements broke 
down. Israel's former prime 
minister, the late Yitzhak 
Rabin, seemed to grow gloom- 
ily obsessed with the idea that 


President Assad fundamen- 
tally rejected peace. Reverting 
to familiar rhetoric about Da- 
mascus as "a centre of inter- 
national terrorism”, Mr Rabin 
began to sell this line both to 
the Israeli public and the US. 

Syria replied in kind. Presi- 
dent Assail said that, since the 
Madrid conference In 1991, 
there had been “no progress at 
all". The Damascus press said 
that Israel was. once again, 
"breaking the wave of interna- 
tional optimism”. 

On past form, the new talks 
will break down in due 
course. 

In fact, the Israelis could be 
right about President Assad's 
deep reluctance to secure a 
settlement. Not because the 
Syrian leader is still bent on a 
now Impossible military al- 
ternative. but because he 
knows that acceptance of the 
best peace on offer would 
amount to an historic failure, 
so central has Palestine been 
to Ba'athism. 


Even if the Syrian people do 
want peace, they wduld also 
want the removal of the 
regime that made it — or at 
least democratic change. 

But until the "best peace” 
is offered. President Assad's 
intentions are unknowable. 
What is known is that he has 
a definite conception of peace, 
that, as he put it recently: 
"The position we take is al- 
ways the same." So if there 1$ 
optimism in Damascus, It is 
not because talks are being 
renewed, but because it be- 
lieves Israel has changed to 
make that possible. .. 

In feet, Damascus does have 
ground for satisfaction, for be- 
lieving Mr Rabin’s assassina- 
tion brought about a change 
which could prove more far- 
reaching than any that have 
revived talks in the past 

The Israelis more or less 
concede this. It was Rabin, 
not President Assad, who had 
been procrastinating: if he 
could not go into elections 


with a negotiating triumph, 
he preferred no tal k s at alL 
Mr Peres says that he puts 
peace above the polls. 

Where Rabin was obsessed 
with security arrangements. 
Mr Peres is ready to discuss 
“all issues at once”. 

If Israel has shifted, that is 
gratifying — but it Can and 
must shift further stilL Thai is 
what President Assad is no 
doubt saying to himself — and 
he is prepared to wait for it. 

He can wait not because he 
feels strong. On the contrary, 
it was a huge shift of the bal- 
ance of power In Israel’s 
favour that brought President 
Assad to direct talks in the 
first place. But, equally, he 
does not feel so weak, isolated 
and besieged that, as al- 
Thaurah put it, he has "to 
join the other {Arab] clowns 
in the circus of peace". 

President Assad will hold 
out for the best settlement in 
the belief that Israel will 
eventually offer it. He clearly 


believes that Israel, and Mr 
Peres in particular, has far 
more to lose than he. Presi- 
dent Assad knows that Syria 
holds the promise of peace 
with the whole Arab and Mus- 
lim world, or threatens the 
eventual collapse of the peace 
Israel has achieved so far. 

Israel and the US are argu- 
ing the ball is now in Syria’s 
court On Friday, the al-Ba’ath 
newspaper said this was 
wrong. “The ball never left Is- 
rael’s court in the first place, 
for it has never even Wed to 
throw it into an Arab court" 

Clearly, President Assad 
will only consider that the 
ball is in his court when Mr 
Peres comes out with the one 
thing he is waiting for an un- 
equivocal promise to with- 
draw from the Golan. 

Syrians do not doubt that 
Israel wants peace — on its 
terms. Only with such a 
pledge can the Israelis find 
out whether President Assad 
wants any peace at all. 



President Hafez aJ -Assad: 
Intentions are unknowable 


Slave display dropped 
after ‘correctness’ row 


•Jonathan Freedland 
in Washington 


T HE Washington estab- 
lishment was plunged 
into yet another bruis- 
ing row over political correct- 
ness yesterday, as an exhibi- 
tion on slave life in the old 
south was cancelled after 
black groups said it was 
racist 

The Library of Congress an- 
nounced that it had scrapped 
"Back to the Big House: The 
Cultural Landscape of the 
Plantation” after black work- 
ers at the library said they, 
were offended. The collection 
of photographs and accounts 
depicting the daily life of 
slaves in the American south 
had won wide acclaim travel- 
ling around the US, before Its 
arrival in Washington- 
But African-American staff 
members-_and officials took' 
umbta&r af toe'-' shbvr and 
within two hours of Its instal- 
lation it. was withdrawn, li- 
brary officials confirmed. 

The cancellation is the 
second by the library this 
month. Two weeks ago the li- 
brary scrapped a show on Sig- 
mund Freud, after anti-Freud 


academics claimed Freudian- 
ism was a discredited theory. 

“There is an atmosphere of 
fear at the library now." one 
official told file Washington 
Post He added that the Freud 
exhibit was withdrawn be- 
cause managers feared the 
religious right would con- 
demn sexually explicit mate- 
rial in it and pressurise toe 
Republican-led Congress to 
cut toe library's funding. 

“This time it’s fear of 
maybe a dozen black staff. 
This is all really scary," he 
said. 

About 2o black employees 
complained about the planta- 
tion display, taking particu- 
lar offence at pictures of slave 
quarters. They also disliked 
toe term Big House, slave par- 
lance for the white plantation 
master’s mansion. 

Disgruntled black employ- 
ees sometimes refer to the Lir 
brary of Congress itself as the 
Big -House — a reference to 
alleged racial discrimination 
by management there. More, 
than 2.000 employees wan 
$8 million (£5 million) in a 
law suit against the library in 
1962. 

The cancellation has raised 
new fears about the grip of 


political correctness on 
American freedom. Critics 
claim that no idea can be 
aired in toe US unless it of- 
fends no one. 

Earlier this year, the 
Smithsonian Institution was 
forced to scale back its dis- 
play of the Enola Gay — - the 
plane which dropped the first 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima. 
Both Japanese and US veter- 
ans groups had complained 
that initial drafts of the exhi- 
bition had depicted them as 
villains. In the end, the 
Smithsonian offered a much- 
diminished display, showing 
just the aircraft with only the 
slightest commentary. 

“It’s almost McCarthyite." 
said Peter LaBarbera, Direc- 
tor of Accuracy in Academia, 
a Washington-based pressure 
group committed to fighting 
political correctness. 

"There’s a tendency among 
too many blacks to label any- 
thing dealing with race as 
racist. The word ‘racist* is 
being- used as a club, to 
bludgeon ideas rather than to 
hear them out," Mr LaBar- 
bera said. He added that 
“gufit-rldden” white officials 
were often to blame for exer- 
cising censorship. 



Tibetan Buddhist monks demonstrate in New Delhi yesterday in protest at China’s detention of Gen dun Chyoki Nyirna, the six-year-old boy the Dalai 
Lama has recognised as the reincarnation of his faith’s second highest spiritual leader. Beijing recognises another boy photograph: kamaj. kishore 
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Oil sanctions fail to rock Gadafy 


US diplomats admit defeat on attempts 
to tighten curbs, writes Ian Black 


^fcEVEN years after the 
^MhLockerble bombing, the 
^■FUuited Nations sanc- 
tions against Libya's oil in- 
dustry have had little serious 
effect, while powerful Euro- 
pean opposition and British 
caution are foiling American 
attempts to tighten the noose. 

As femilies of the 270 vic- 
tims of Pan Am flight 103 
today mark another grim an- 
niversary, diplomats, Libya- 
watchers and oil analysts 
agree the punitive measures 
are barely working. And there 
is no sign, officials a dmit, that 
they will achieve their goal of 
forcing Colonel Muammar Ga- 
dafy to hand over, for trial In 
Scotland or the United States, 
the two Intelligence officers 
accused of the bombing on De- 
cember 21 1988. 

Privately, Britain, acknowl- 
edges that the issue is stuck: 


Barbie dons 
her Kenyan 
collection 


John Major rebuffed a call by 
President Clinton last month 
to work to amend the limited 
UN sanctions, arguing that to 
do so might open a Pandora's 
box of opposition from Euro- 
pean and non-aligned 
countries. 

“Soundings from the high- 
est level of the British govern- 
ment have not been encourag- 
ing,” one American diplomat 
said. “Their political judg- 
ment was (hat opening fha 
issue at this time might even 
weaken the consensus rather 
than strengthen it” 

Britain has few direct oil 
interests in Libya but this 
year sold £195 million worth 
of other goods. Italy, Ger- 
many and Spain buy nearly 
80 per cent of European oil 
imports from Libya. Their 
strong opposition has pre- 
vented further tightening of 


the sanctions, imposed in No- 
vember 1993 after an earlier 
ban on air links and defence 
sales. 

UN resolution 883 banned 
the sale of some equipment 
for Libyan refineries and oil 
export facilities, but experts 
say the officials who drafted 
it specified mostly US equip- 
ment and forgot that Euro- 
pean parts could be used in- 
stead. Smuggled spares have 
also enabled the Libyans to 
maintain production levels — 
1.5 million barrels per day of 
high-quality crude. 

Industry sources say Iraq, 
under -far more crippling UN 
sanctions, is one of the 
countries Involved in smug- 
gling spares. 

US attempts to secure a full 
oil embargo have been aban- 
doned and officials are now 
focusing on the damage being 
done to Libya by Its inability 
to upgrade refineries. 

“The sanctions will have an 
effect over the long term, say 
10 years,” said Judith Gurney 


of the Oxford Institute for En- 
ergy Studies. “But as a means 
of changing the government 
or getting it to hand over the 
two Lockerbie suspects, they 
are not productive." 

In the short term, the UN 
ban on air travel may be more 
damaging, permitting the use 
only of arduous overland 
routes via Tunisia and Egypt 
Libya, bizarrely, last month 
cut off the Malta ferry link. 

Its physical and economic 
isolation may be partly 
relieved by the creation of a 
new duty free zone in the 
Tunisian port of Zarzis- A US 
oil services company has al- 
ready set up there. 

Political isolation, perhaps 
the most main effect of inter- 
national pressure, was keenly 
felt when all the Maghreb 
countries took part in the 
Euro-Mediterranean dialogue 
with the European Union in 
Barcelona last month. 

Signals have been sent that 
it could all be different if 
Lockerbie were resolved. 


Greg Barrow In Nairobi 


T oyshops in Nairobi 

have never seen anything 
like it “Did you know," ask 
newspaper advertisements, 
“Kenyan Barbie is in town!” 
This is a bold attempt by 
the international toymaker 
Mattel to break into the Afri- 
can market; even more 
brazen when you consider 
that each doll costs about £40. 

The manufacturers have 
taken toe design for black 
Barbie and dressed it in tradi- 
tional Masai cloth and jewel- 
lery. Kenyan Barbie even has 
gripping hands to carry a 
water pot on her head 
At a toyshop along Bia- 
shara Street, toe shelves of 
Kenyan Barbies were still 
full ,f We all identify with 
things like this as Africans,” 
said one shopper, Helen Gith- 
ongo. “But the pice should 
be more within the reach of 
ordinary Kenyans.” 

“So far, in a week, we’ve 
sold about 60, which is quite 
good for a Kenyan market,” 
said Anand Shah, a toyshop 
owner. But most o£ the buy- 
ers were foreign tourists. 


Australia puts Britain on 
spot over nuclear tests 


km Black 
Diplomatic Edftor 


A USTRAUA is brin g in g 
ZA its anti-nuclear cam- 
" lpaign to London, with a 
demand that Britain ex plain 
its policy on deterrence. 

Gareth Evans, the foreign 
minister, will today ask Mal- 
colm Rifktad to clarify Brit- 
ish nuclear strategy in a year 
which has seen the Indefinite 
extension of toe non-prolifer 
ation treaty on toe terms of 
the great powers and unprece- 
dented anger over French nu- 
clear testing in the South 
Pacific. 

Australia has spearheaded 
Pacific opposition to the 
French tests and found itself 
in conflict with John Major's 
“extraordinary” pledge of 
support for Jacques Chirac at 
toe height of toe testing row, 

Paul Keating, toe prime 
minister, promised Mr Major 
“a dip round the ear” while 
Mr Major told fellow Com- 
monwealth leaders their 
views on toe nuclear issue 
were "Inaccurate, inconsis- 


tent and unbalanced" — lan- 
guage Mr Evans yesterday 
called "combative". 

Mr Evans said his govern- 
ment still did not know what 
Mr Major meant when he met 
President Chirac in London 
in late October, shortly before 
the Auckland conference, and 
pledged “mutually to 
strengthen deterrence". 

He said yesterday. “This 
really lent itself and still 
lends itself to no other inter- 
pretation but that Britain and 
France see themselves as 
being in the nuclear business 
into the hereafter — not only 
in terms of retaining present 
capacity but, if words mean 
anything, then actually 
strengthening that capacity.” 

Austr alia played a key role 
in negotiating toe uncondi- 
tional of toe NPT 

last summer and shared the 
widespread sense of betrayed 
when China immediately con- 
tinued testing and France de- 
cided to resume Us pro- 
gramme — to breach of a 
pledge to exercise “utmost 
restraint" The US, Britain 

and Dh«in Viavi? all stunned 


testing. Now Australia is I 
bying for the conclusion o 
comprehensive test b 
treaty in 1996 and looking 
yond that with the formati 
of a commission of experts 
draw up practical ste 
towards the elimination 
nuclear weapons. 

The Canberra commissi 
— the first govemment-spi 
sored project of its kind — 
composed of political, m 
tary and scientific hea* 
weights, including the Noi 
peace prize laureate Jose 
Rotblat, toe former Frer 
prime minister Michel 1 
card, and toe former US i 
fence secretary Robert M 
namara. It meets for the fi 
time in toe new year and v 
submit Its report to toe UN 
the summer. 

Mr Evans said the couur 
sion hopes to force t 
world's five declared nucli 
weapons states to "get ab 
lutely serious about non-p 
lifhration, not just in 1 
never-never but here a 
now”. Britain, he said. “1 
to wot* out precisely whai 
wants to stand for”. 
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Not just a fuss about fish 

Mr Major is back in serious trouble over Europe 


IT’S NO USE trying to pretend that it 
didn't matter. Taken literally, the gov- 
ernment’s defeat on fish quotas in the 
Commons on Tuesday means only that 
the House declined to “take note” of the 
Government's intentions: embarrass- 
ing. sure, but nowhere near fatal. This 
was no doubt the basis of yesterday's 
hopeful claim that John Major was 
feeling "relaxed” about it But on every 
other count, this was dire news for the 
Prime Minister, the equivalent coming 
so close to the Christmas recess, of 
losing a vital wicket in the over before 
the lunch interval. Very bad for morale, 
and leaving a cloud behind it which the 
opposition will see to it will not have 
dispersed when the game resumes. 

The episode serves to illustrate how 
difficult it is for a Conservative prime 
minister in the present party c limat e to 
hold the show together on Europe. 
There is no kind of general will. On an 
issue like this the Prime Minister finds 
a disparate coalition of interests ar- 
raigned against him. The ideological 
hard man (and woman: Teresa Gorman) 
are as usual the core of the discontent 
people wholly out of sympathy with the 
whole European entanglement, making 
in cases like this demands for British 
self-determination which are basically 
incompatible with continuing EU mem- 
bership. But in this case, their case is 
echoed by others not normally of their 
persuasion, but allied with them for 
pragmatic, constituency reasons. 
People like David Harris, MP for St 
Ives, a former parliamentary private 
secretary to that textbook European, 
Sir Geoffrey Howe, but unable at mo- 
ments like this simply to say to constit- 
uents: I understand your difficulties, 
but Europe comes first In the end. it is 
true. Mr Harris voted with the Govern- 
ment But the fact that moderates like 
him backed the rebellion must have 
given those who rebelled a deeper in- 
centive. There is little the whips can do. 


Trying to discipline the rebels would 
only, as before, prove counter-produc- 
tive, especially when so many at the 
grassroots instinctively cheer every 
presumed attempt to roll back the man- 
date of Brussels. 

Even more galling for government 
business managers, perhaps, was the 
presence, in Tuesday’s cast list of the 
obstreperous, of the arch-Europhile 
Hugh Dykes, using this chance to signal 
his discontent (shared by others on his 
wing of the party — listen to Edward 
Heath) that the Government's commit- 
ment to Europe is feeble and faltering. 
All of which underlines the uncomfort- 
able truth that John Major’s bold ven- 
ture last when he put his leadership on 
the line and challenged his party critics 
to dump him wasn’t the final solution 
which supporters claimed at the time. 
A party too long in office, divided and 
incoherent in its search for new ideas, 
and ravaged by an issue — Europe — 
which transcends routine allegiances, 
cannot find calm, even though all the 
disputants know that continuing public 
division is the surest route to perdition. 

For a government which claims it's 
committed to a positive line in Europe 
the problem remains what it's always 
been. When they look at the score 
sheet, people in Britain, apprehensive 
for their jobs and their futures, tend to 
be far more conscious of the downside 
of membership, of the sea rights ceded 
to Spain, than they are of the real and 
potential benefits. The Labour side, 
understandably, were exultant on 
Tuesday night, but if and when they 
get into government, situations like 
this will confront them too. Tony Blair 
and colleagues need to do the work that 
has been so much neglected of making 
the EU enterprise one which ordinary 
voters can feel is engineered in their 
interests: not simply ordained for them 
them by an out-of-touch and protected 
elite. 


Bosnia and the dog that bites 

Hard political judgement will be needed on the use of force 


THE CHANGE OF mandates in Bosnia 
is a time for summing up the past and 
peering into the future. The glib judge- 
ment that Nato has taken over because 
the UN has failed is wide of the mark. 
Rivalry between the two organisations 
— displayed yesterday at the ceremo- 
nial bickering in Sarajevo — should not 
obscure continued realities on the 
ground (where many of the soldiers 
concerned are simply changing berets). 
The Paris agreement has presented the 
task of peace enforcement in a new 
form but it was not easy before and it 
may not be much easier ahead. 

The reasons for the UN “failure” in 
Bosnia cannot in the m ai n be blamed 
on the UN but originate with those who 
failed to give it sufficient backing — not 
least some who are now championing 
the new I-FOR operation. Nato’s own 
house magazine, NATOReview. sets out 
the facts in a lucid analysis by the 
British professor of war studies Law- 
rence Freedman. There was nothing 
intrinsically wrong in adding “safe 
areas" to Unprofor's remit if only extra 
forces had been provided at the time. 
The UN’s attempt to stabilise Bosnia 
was crippled by a “half-hearted” com- 
mitment which inhibited all initiatives 
beyond the supply of food and medi- 
cine. “It is as difficult to have a mar- 
ginal intervention”. Professor Freed- 
man concludes, “as it is to have a 
marginal pregnancy.” 

The Nato force now taking up posi- 
tions in Bosnia — once it can get 
through the fog and ice — is certainly 


not marginal in size. But intentions are 
as crucial as ever. General William 
Nash, the new “military viceroy” of 
eastern Bosnia (as the US press, now in 
exuberant Yanks-are-coming mood, de- 
scribes him ), is credited from Tuzla 
with a revealing quote. As for the 
burden of keeping peace, says Gen 
Nash, it is up to the Serbs, Croats and 
M uslims . “They don’t need me to sepa- 
rate them; they could separate them- 
selves. . . if they don’t want peace, then 
will not be peace" (our italics). This 
sentiment, uttered by a cigar-puffing 
Vietnam veteran, is not many miles 
away from the shoulder-shrugging 
“this is the Balkans” philosophy which 
permeated so much of European 
thought over the past four years. It begs 
the question: what if the two sides don’t 
pull out of the agreed zones of separa- 
tion within a month? What if they have 
not vacated the territories scheduled 
for ex chang e wi thin three months? Or 
pull back their heavy weapons to desig- 
nated areas within four months? 

Yesterday there were no obstacles to 
the well-publicised swinging into action 
of Nato troops who “swept past” Serb 
checkpoints. Whoever first breaks the 
peace agreement incurs a heavy penal- 
ty and we must hope that the habit of 
peace will help guarantee its preserva- 
tion. But if that fails, then hard political 
judgement is needed on the use of force. 
Nato may be “the dog that bites” (Gen 
Sir Michael Walker) but — just as 
during the UN’s tenure — ■ someone still 
has to slip the leash. 


Setting a limit on exclusions 

There is no easy solution for handling disruptive children 


IF only the Chinese proverb was true: 
no solution, no problem. Disruptive 
children in school are causing even 
bigger headaches to headteachers. 
Schools are caught in an ethical dir 
lemma. Whose rights are more impor- 
tant. disruptive children with genuine 
needs of their own or the other 30 non 
disruptive children in the class? More 
and more schools are choosing the 
JS Mill option and protecting the happi- 
ness of the greatest number. A year .ago 

heads lost the right to impose an lndeti- 
nite exclusion on disruptive chliaren 
on the grounds that too many pupils 
were being left in limbo. Instead esclu 
sions were restricted to 15 days a term. 

But instead of a reduction m excur- 
sions, the number has increased be- 
cause pupils have been permanently 
excluded. Exclusion numbers more 
than tripled in three years from 3,ouu m 
1991 to 10,600 in 1994. Now ministers are 
having second thoughts. A report puo- 


lished yesterday by school inspectors 
on the low standards in the latest form 
of alternative education (pupil referral 
units) will increase their concern. 

’ Headteachers argue that indefinite 
exclusion gave them more negotiating 
;power in setting down conditions 
which had to be met before the pupU 
returned. One compromise the Educa- 
tion Secretary is looking at is aggregat- 
ing the term limit into an annual total: 
45 days a year. With more energy in- 
jected. G illian Shephard’s September 
package which included 20 experimen- 
tal task forces to support schools and 
more school-based units for pupils po- 
tentially at risk could help. So would 
other preventive measures like con- 
tracts between schools and parents, 
cooling-off periods and limits on the 
number of excluded pupils any school 
has to accept But even JS Mill and his 
felicific calculator would not And a 
perfect solution. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The day Myra Hindley stalked me 


I HAVE more interest than 
most in hearing what Myra 
Bindley has to. say (Decem- 
ber 18) as I was very nearly a 
victim of these two monsters. 
I have only told this story to 
my family and to very close 
friends but I feel the need to 
inform your readers — 
should any of them feed any 
sympathy towards Hindley — 
why she should rot in prison. 

During the late 1950s and 
early 1960s. t attended St 
Pauls Junior School Hud- 
dersfield Road. Stalybridge. 
My parents were divorced 
and I lived with my father 
dose to the school One after- 
noon 1 was making my way 
home up Huddersfield Road 
when a car, being driven by a 
woman, pulled up at the side 
of the road (I think it was a 
green Mini!. 

A man in the passenger seat 
opened the door, leaned out 
and asked me my name. I hes- 
itated and then told him. He 
said that he had been sent by 
my mother to pick me up 
from school and told me to get 
into the car. I asked where my 
mother was and he told me 
that she was at home. I asked 
which home? This seemed to 
throw him a little and I 
remember the driver (who I 
later realised was Hindley) 
telling me to hurry up and get 
in as my mother would be 
angry if I was late home. 

I asked Hindley what my 
mother's name was because I 
thought that they were mis- 
taking me for someone else. 
She answered something like: 
“Don’t you remember us? We 
are very good friends of your 
mother and father.” and she 
indicated that she was always 
visiting our house. I said 
something like I had never 


seen them before and she 
said: “You are always in bed 
when we come visiting.'* 

She was very convincing 
and I nearly got into the car 
but there was something 
wrong with their story which 
set alarm bells ringing. I ran 
all the way home. When my 
fattier came home from work 
1 asked Him if my mother was 
coming home. When he said 
she wasn’t, 1 was convinced 
that these people had got the 
wrong person and thought no 
more of it 

Hindley st a tes that she was 
instrumental in procuring the 
children. 1 have first-hand ex- 
perience of this. Without her. 
the crimes would have not 
been committed. When she 
tried to lure me into die car 
she knew exactly what she 
was doing. She is a cold calcu- 
lating murderer and should 
have been hung. 

She says that she serves the 
interests of many parties: the 
tabloid press for whom she is 
a national scapegoat, the Gov- 
ernment to show that they are 
tough on crime and the prison 
service. No one needs you, 
Hindley, except the mother at 
JKeith Bennett why don't you 
tell her where you have 
buried her son? 

If Hindley keeps playing the 
sympathy vote then one day 
she may be granted parole. If 
that day arrives I, along with 
millions of others, will make 
sure that her freedom is 
short-lived. I will not do her 
any barm; I will entice her 
into my car and deliver her to 
a couple of mothers who want 
more than a quiet word with 
her. 

Trevor Smith. 

Tameside, 

Greater Manchester. 


I N 1968, not long after Hind- 
ley’s trial, a dose relative of 
mine, a girl aged seven, was 
murdered near her home by a 
middle-aged male neighbour. 
Her body was found four days 
later in a trunk in his flat Hie 
pleaded guilty, and few facts 
emerged. He was sentenced to 
life, and with his co-operation 
was probably freed in the late 
1970s, to start a new life. 

At that titna there were no 
social panaceas like stress 
counselling or Victim Sup- 
port A stable and responsible 
working-class family, we were 
just left to carry on. Nearly 30 
years later, the girl's mother 
is alone, her marriage gone, 
under psychiatric care after 
several suicide attempts. Her 
surviving children have all 
had troubled lives, involving 
professional intervention. All 
adult aunts and uncles of the 
girl have needed psychiatric 
or psychological help. 

Compared to Hindley’s 
crimes, this incident scores 
relatively low on the Guard- 
ian’s “scale of depravity”. Yet 
the damage Is endless. Mur- 
der of a child for an adult's 
pleasure is a cosmic obscen- 
ity. It will not go away. 

I read Hindley's article 
carefully for any hint of rec- 
ognition of the true nature of 
her crimes. I found it thin, 
vague and self-serving. She 
might have been entering a 
guilty plea for burglary. 
Anthony Cassidy. 

Marple, Cheshire. 

I N MY experience as a psy- 
chologist, some young 
women between the ages of 15 
and 20 become fascinated by 
male arrogance. They are 
totally dominated by such a 
man. Ten years later, they are 


amazed at their naivety and 
despise him. This cycle ac- 
counts for a number of 
divorces. 

The effect of an attractive 
girl's adulation on a vain, 
aoifteh man is to make him 
want to prove he is even 
tougher than she supposed. 
gnitng gives some men a 
sense of power; it is the ulti- 
mate manifestation of dis- 
torted masculinity. Once his 
partner has become involved 
with him in his cruelties she 
is trapped. To inform on her 
husband is to inform on her- 
self. The Myra Hindley of 
those subservient years is not 
to be confused with the ma- 
ture Myra Hindley. 

(Dr) James Hemming. 

Broom Water, Teddington. 
Middlesex TW1 1 9QJ. 

D R BOB JOHNSON shows 
that men and women 
who commit horrendous acts 
of violence were terrorised as 
children by fear through 
abuse or fear of abandonment 
(Society, December 13). Like 
ail traumatised individuals, 
they remain frozen in their 
development. A 50 : year-old 
convicted for murder Is still 
the five-year-old he once was, 
terrified of his now 80-year- 
old mother. The pain and fear 
of childhood turns into mur- 
derous rage. 

Hindley writes that she too 
was terrified of her father's 
violence and unchallenged 
power. Brady elicited the 
same feelings In her and, in 
their perverse coupling, they 
found the power of revenga 
(Dr) Felicity de Zulneta. 
Psychiatrist and consultant 
psychotherapist. 

Charing Cross Hospital 
London W6. 


The Cook retort 


"THE Cook Report's investi- 

I gation into John Carter has 
been widely misunderstood by 
Mr Carter and his legal advi- 
sers, the Broadcasting Com- 
plaints Commission, and now 
The Guardian (Inside story, 
December 19). We never sug- 
gested there was anything 
wrong with Mr Carter enter- 
ing clinical trials of a medi- 
cine he claims to have devel- 
oped while working on 
animals . Our criticism is be- 
cause he offered patients a 95 
per cent chance of a cancer 
cure, and dismissed chemo- 
therapy as "3 per cent success- 
ful**: ridiculous claims, as the 
BCC a greed. A qualified medi- 
cal practitioner could not 
have prescribed Mr Carter's 
“medicine" (he even refuses to 
let his scientific partners ana- 
lyse it) to human cancer pa- 
tients, as it is untested and un- 
licensed. If a doctor cannot 
properly prescribe it, it is ab- 
surd for an acupuncturist to 
claim to be able to do so. 

We believe Mr Carter is 
morally and ethically wrong 
to prescribe this medicine and 
to offer a 95 per cent prospect 
of a cure. We remain aston- 
ished the BCC cannot under- 
stand this argument 

All Mr Carter’s evidence 
was checked and we stand by 
our every word. Contrary to 
the impression you give. Pro- 
fessor Gordon Me Vie still 
thinks die p r ogramme was 
"honest and fair”. He deplores 
Mr Carter’s attempts to treat 
patients with an untested, un- 
licensed so-called medicine. 

Our programme on cot 
dpflths was not “irresponsible 
reporting” but an investiga- 
tion on the views and work cf 
eminent independent scien- 
tists whose research was more 
far-reaching than the Govern- 
ment’s interim report We 
stand by our programmes and 
by Mr Cook. Your hi ghly per- 
sonal attack on him was both 
unwarranted and u nf air. 

Steve Clark. 

Controller, Factual 
Programmes. 

Carlton UK Television, 

101 St Martin’s Lane, 

London WC2N4AZ. 
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A display of animal passions 


J OHN Gray's piece on the 
British public’s growing 
concern for animal issues 
(Close down the supermarket 
of nature, December 19) was 
pointing in the right direc- 
tion. Many doctors, scientists, 
scholars and “ordinary" citi- 
zens are opposed to the un- 
necessary cruelty inflicted, 
for example, on laboratory 
animals, where the results of 
animal tests are so inconclu- 
sive that the nation’s health 
and finances would be better 
served by scrapping vivisec- 
tion altogether. 

When a pro- vi visectio nist 
such as Dr Ralph Heywood 
revealed in 1 1989 at a Ciba 
Foundation scientific work- 
shop that the 1 accuracy for an- 
imal tests relating to the 
harmful side-effects of drugs 
in people is only between 5 
per cent and 25 per cent it is 
time we realised once and for 
all that animal experimenta- 
tion Is a waste of time, money 
and lives. 

(Dr) Tony Page. 

Founder, British Anti- 
Vivisection Association. 

PO Box 4746, 

London SEll 4XF. 

I CANNOT let John Gray's 
assertion that “We know 
from Gallup polls that . . . 
over 50 per cent wish to see 
painful experimentation on 
animals prohibited" pass 
unchallenged. 

As with all polls, it really 
depends on the question. If 
asked: "Do you think that the 
life of a human baby is no 
more important than that of a 
rat?" or “Do you think that 
human children should con- 


tinue to suffer and die rather 
than develop treatments 
through animal exper- 
imentation?", T should think 
that no one except a handful 
of animal-rights extre mis ts 
would answer "yes". 

(Dr) Kevin O’DonnelL 
Summers ide Place. 

Edinburgh EH6. 

W HAT is John Gray's 
definition of nature? Is 
it the fields and hedgerows 
shaped by farmers? Or the 
gravel pits we have dug 
which are now home to count- 
less species of birds? Maybe 
he prefers the open expanses 
of Scotland which, until we 
cut them down a thousand 
years ago, were covered by 
the pines of the Caledonian 
Forest? Perhaps Mr Gray 
feels closer to the fox or 
rabbit to which he has ap- 
plied human emotions and 
needs? 

Mr Gray is correct when he 
says we are “one species 
linked with others as inter- 
woven strands in the fragile 
web of life on Earth*', and that 
is exactly why we farm ani- 
mals, hunt gnVrnaifl and play 
with them. In feet, the only 
reason animals are tolerated 
in the numbers they are is be- 
cause man is so inextricably 
linked to them. 

Unlike the anthropomor- 
phic Mr Gray, who wants to 
turn tiie countryside into an 
amusement park, I have no 
intention of robbing animals 
of their dignity by assigning 
them human values. 

Charles Walker. 

5 Inworth Street, 

London SWU 3EW. 
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A wise man 


THE GUARDIAN seems de- 
I termined to paint me in foe 
guise of an unreconstructed 
sexist, something of which I 
would be thoroughly ashamed 
if it were remotely true (Chan- 
cellor picks Wise Women for 
Treasury panel December 20). 
I am very pleased indeed that 
the Chancellor’s decision to 
appoint Kate Barker and Brid- 
get Rosewall to foe Treasury 
Forecasting Panel will bury 
the lousy term “wise men” 
forever. Perhaps you would 
now like to appoint some 
males to your panel, so that 
you no longer epitomise foe 
unacceptable face of sexism. 
Gavyn Davies. 

Member of foe Treasury 
Forecasting Panel 
23 Lloyd Square. 

London WClX 9AJ. 
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Avery uncivil 
privatisation 

I WRITE in support of Lord 
Bancroft’s views concerning 
the decision to privatise foe 
Recruitment and Assessment 
Services of the Civil Service 
(An ethos up for sale, Decem- 
ber 20). He is right to question 
a decision which weakens a 
safeguard of public-service 
standards. 

The implications for the se- 
curity services are worrying. 
Recruitment to these have not 
always been of foe best — as 
seen in foe long run: hut at 
the top they have been good. 
The public service and the 
public good are not best 
served by political ideologies, 
and governments do eventu- 
ally change. 

LordMerlyn Rees. 

(Former Home Secretary and 
Northern Ireland Secretory.) 
House of Lords, 

London SWlA 0AA. 

| HE Government’s belief 
I that there Is nothing 
special about foe public ser- 
vice is encouraged by the ab- 
sence cf any statutory — let 
alone constitutional — under- 
pinning of the Civil Service. 
Ministers can disband it at 
will and privatising recruit- 
ment' to it is a logical first 
step- Its White Paper of July 
1994, Continuity and Change, 
contains the statement “Like 
many other large service 
organisations, foe Civil Ser- 
vice has been confronting foe 
need to manage reductions of 
size in its workforce as a 
result of competition ..." 

This is a perilous, and in- 
deed pointless, journey. The 
Civil Service's integrity is 
one of our few undisputed 
constitutional assets. To in- 
troduce major changes in the 
way we are governed by foe 
stealthy' means of a written 
Commons reply is to make a 
mockery of the democratic 
system. We need a proper de- 
bate not just about foe Civil 
Service's role, but about the 
nature of the public interest 
which has become confused 
with the special interests of 
the government of the day 
and of the corporate sector. 
Andrew Puddephatt. 
Director, Charter 88. 

3-11 Pine Street 
London EClROBJ. 

L ORD Bancroft forgot foe 
conclusive argument 
against more privatisation.- 
he need only consider the 
number of his ex-colleagues 
who pioneered the process 
and who are now running foe 
newly privatised industries 
and public utilities. It would 
be safer to call a halt now. 

Des McConaghy. 

10 Faulkner Street 
Liverpool L8 7P2L 


SPEY BAY: Even from foe 
outside, the Tugnet Ice House 
is impressive, particularly as 
it is standing where the wide 
estuary of the river meets the 
Moray Firth. The Ice House is 
reputed to be the largest one 
to have survived and it now 
co n t ain s a summer exhibition 
on the history of salmon 
catching in the area. The 
building is dated 1830 and 
measures 19 by 17 metres and 
h: can be seen from some 
distance, looking like three 
barrell-vaulted structures set 
in sloping ground. The trade 
must have been very impor- 
tant to the economy of this 
coastline as records from 1842 
indicate that the London mar- 
ket took 600 boxes of salmon 
packed in ice, each wei ghin g 
15.4 kg and worth £5. As if 
epitomising the role of 
salmon in the area about 50 
metres away in the rapidly- 
ebbing tide, there were sev- 
eral grey seals and two ma- 
ture bulls were each tackling 
a large salmon. Birds were 
floating out on the water 
such as goldeneye and red- 
breasted mergansers while 
redshank and tumstone flew 


over. Then there were 
waders everywhere, includ 
ing common snipe that were 
calling as if alarmed. The 
reason was a male hen har 
rier that was flying low over 
the reed beds — hunting. ] 
walked along some of the 
raised mounds of pebbles sep 
arating the sea from the estu- 
ary and there, tucked on the 
landward side of one ridge 
and protected from foe cold 
wind, were a party of about 
100 dunlin that from the dis- 
tance looked like grey foam 
scattered an the pebbles. The 
widgeon rose from some fax 
reed beds but the presence oi 
the hunting harrier in the 
same area could have been a 
coincidence. I photographed 
the old boats outside the Ice 
House. They were called 
salmon cobles and, with six 
oars, they were larger than 
conventional inshore boats. 
The last two frames .were 
used up on the impressive 
sculpture standing on a 
plint h. It was of a flying os- 
prey with — as one would 
have expected — a salmon in 
its talons. 

RAY COLLIER 
.. .. 
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T HE failure of David 
Ashby’s libel action 
may have caused as- 
TOUisbed gasps In court, but 

Ssssssassasir 

cal condition known as Har- 
vey Proctor Syndrome. 

- jT Ashby put money 

into Cottonrose Ltd, Mr 
doctor's bespoke shirt 
business — and from the 
moment be signed the 
cheque, he was doomed. 
Other investors included 
Michael Heseldne, Neil 
Hamilton, Michael Brown. 
Mstan Garel-Jones, Rich- 
ard Shepherd, Sir Neil 
Thome, Tim Yeo, and the 
noble Lord Amber. Thus 
fer, then, the Cottonrose 
tally stands as follows: one 
lost parliamentary seat; one 
voluntary and three en- 
forced resignations from 
the Government; one lost 
whip; two heavy losses in 
Lloyd’s; two gay sex scan- 
dals; one straight sex scan- 
dal; one £400.000 legal bilk 
one political -am hits on -c me- 
talling share deal; and one 
near fatal heart attack. Is 
there any way Mr Proctor 
might be persuaded to make 
shirts for the Michaels. 
Winner and Howard, the 
Cypriot wine-waiter Tald- 
George, and the entire 
Arsenal football team? 


F ROM Arsenal, we 
make the short jour- 
ney to Tottenham, 
whose gravitas-ridden MP 
Benue Grant been cus- 
tomising the official House 
of Commons Chris tmas 
card. The scene shows a 
group of choirboys singing 
under a tree. Out of the 
mouths of two boys at the 
rear, dear old Bennie hag 
drawn a cartoon bubble, 
with the caption: “Tm 
black, and Fm stuck at the 
back.” 


W HENEVER the sug- 
gestion is made that 
it is sac ri fici n g 
quality in the quest to maxi- 
mise profits, the knickers of 
the ITV network become 
sorely entangled. And 
rightly so. Take the internal 
letter to staff from Merid- 
ian. the franchise holder tor 
the South-east, about its 
news coverage over the fes- 
tive period. There are five 
days, it says, on which it will 
provide absolutely no news 
service at all — but don’t 
imagine Cram this that the 
company is neglecting its 
duties. “Staff are on call/* 
says the letter, “but it must 
be stressed the incident or 
dls^atermns t i n voivB multi- . 
pie death or intory.and be of 
a scale warrandngnews cov- 
erage.” As to exactly how 
many “multiple'’ means- 
five. perhaps? lucky seven? 
— before the company will 
feel obliged to send out a 
camera crew on triple time, 
the letter does not make it 
clear. 


Why Major may opt 
for merciful release 
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I T IS a vulgar error to 
think that a country can't 
survive a government 
that’s disintegrating. In 
Italy it happens all the time. 
Italy is the Irving reminder 
that government is an over- 
rated necessity In the scheme 
of things, even when bribery 
is the essence of its lubrica- 
tion. The economy moves on 
faster than in many a gov- 
erned country, including this 
one. Bread and circuses 
abound without reference to 
collapses at the centre. 

It’s almost as foolish to be- 
lieve that a disintegrating 
government cannot, in tact 
govern. The Major Govern- 
ment continues to do a good 
deal of governing. Not only do 
the limousines glide to the 
door, but their occupants ad- 
minister the smack of power. 
The Transport Secretary goes 
on fixing rail privatisation. 
The National Heritage Secre- 
tary settles the lottery. The 
Education Secretary decides 
schools need less frequent in- 
spection. The Agriculture 


Minister trots off to Brussels. 
The Home Secretary metes 
out Injustice to asylum-seek- 
ers. The show stays on the 
road. 

Since so little of what gov- 
ernment does depends on put- 
ting its parliamentary major- 
ity to the test, this may 
continue for some time. Legis- 
lation has almost as little to 
do with governing as the 
European fisheries policy has 
to do with Parliament. As 
Lord Bancroft, gamekeeper 
turned poacher, showed on 
this page yesterday, the priva- 
tisation of government ethics, 
a moral system developed 
through a century or civil ser- 
vice recruitment by public 
agency, can proceed on the 
basis of a single, un discuss- 
able parliamentary answer 
and total concealment from 
the second chamber. So exigu- 
ous is the upcoming pro- 
gramme that the most blatant 
proafc of the Government's 
Impotence needn't appear all 
that often. 

Besides, majorities can be 
scraped together. The Ulster 
Unionists will be carefully 
watched. Might they be 
tempted to break ranks and 
show how important they are. 
rather than await passively 
an era of Labour government 
when they’re unlikely to 
count at all? Sir Patrick May- 
hew, our very own Paddy, 
will keep them under his 
wing. Can’t other debits be 
similarly minimised? The 


Times has told us whafs go- 
ing to happen to keep the un- 
libel] ed David Ashby MP out 
of bankruptcy and therefore 
safely available in the div- 
ision lobbies. "There was im- 
mediate confidence that the 
party's grandees would be 
able to coll on prosperous 
contacts for help.” it reported 
yesterday. 

The Times is impressed by 
grandees. “Tory grandee dies 
at 92" was the only headline it 
thought fit to print over news 
of the death in 1986 of Harold 
Macmillan, the most eminent 
living ex-prime minister. The 
name itself no longer counted. 
But grandees themselves are 
almost as outdated as Macmil- 
lan. Who can we nominate 
today? Sir Marcus Fox? And 
where are these "prosperous 
contacts"? At Glaxo Wellcome 
perhaps, or Reckitt & Colin an. 
or one of the scores of other 
firms that have cut or stopped 
fiindlng to the party. 

Such faith is touching. But 
benefactors depend on a mix 
of confidence and obligation. 
The household gods must be 
worth worshipping, the duty 
to obey them seasoned with 
some conviction that their 
writ still runs. This fragile 
skein of loyalty is torn 
asunder if disbelief cuts too 
deep. It now cuts deeper, for 
Tories, than it has ever done. 
No Conservative Government 
this century has been pickled 
in so much certainty, among 
members and supporters 


alike, that it cannot win 
again. 

You could see this in Tues- 
day's debate and rote on the 
fish quotas. Sunk by the party, 
MPs are taking to their pri- 
vate life-boats, searching for 
electoral refuge among con- 
stituents who they hope might 
be persuaded that they, if not 
the Government are putting 
the people first. This tendency 
will extend beyond Yarmouth 
and Lowestoft, beyond the 
issue of fish and even of 
Europe. For disintegration 
feeds on itself. It doesn't take a 
negative vote of confidence to 
establish that Conservatives’ 
confidence in themselves has 
already vanished. 

This has little to do with the 
leader. It approaches the fatal 
stage of being part of the 
order of things, beyond reach 
of a great act of leading. Mr 
Major tried chat one in the 
summer. It was supposed to 
reverse the downward slide, 
and for a while it looked as 
though it did so. Major 


His patience and 
endurance, 
whether in Ireland 
or Europe, are 
public goods 


remains the best leader the 
party has got His patience 
and endurance, whether in 
Ireland or Europe, are public 
goods. But historic inevitabil- 
ity has him in its grip; a de- 
termine verdict 1 would es- 
chew, were it not for the 
ministers and backbenchers 
who have renounced Micaw- 
berism, and barely even pre- 
tend that something might 
turnup. 

What is left? Only, perhaps, 
the dirty politics of desperate 
men. That would be the natu- 
ral instinct of a party that 


cannot understand why the 
electorate is so stubbornly 
against it, and feels that this 
injustice must be corrected by 
any means available, Shock 
tactics, topped by an extra va 
gant tax cut are what the 
right will be screaming for 
next November. Not, you 
understand, because they 
want Major to win, but the 
better to ensure their own 
places at the scaffold when 
one-nation Toryism is put to 
death. As between Mr Portillo 
and Mr Redwood, it will come 
to matter greatly to many 
Tories who emerges as the 
Conservative leader far the 
opposition years. None, be- 
yond the SO who have already 
announced they're quitting 
politics, wants the electorate 
to deprive them of their vote. 

Mr Major, we may be fairly 
sure, understands all this bet- 
ter than anyone. One thing he 
and Tony Blair have in com- 
mon is the sharpest antenna 
for sheer politics in their 
respective parties. But it’s un- 
likely that dirty tricks or 
brazen tax cut will appeal to 
the Prime Minister as the cli- 
mactic signals marking 
career which he wants to be 
remembered for decency and 
distinction. Chancellor 
Clarke will be no more in- 
clined to throw away the cre- 
dentials he must retain for 
the post-electoral struggle. 

So these calculations, like- 
wise, begin to play their part 
in the self-nourishing 
psychology of defeat It is not 
just the rank-and-file whose 
sights are set beyond the elec 
tion. Whether this can be 
staved off until 1997 becomes 
less certain by the month. But 
whether Major would weep 
tears of recrimination if his 
hand were forced is a more 
subtle and perhaps more in- 
teresting question. A 1996 
election is obviously what the 
country needs. It may yet 
come to seem to the Prime 
Minister, in all the circum- 
stances, a merciful release. 



A PRESS release has ar- 
rived from theTOC. It 
concerns the long- 
term unemployed on the 
Isles of Scilly, who, TUC 
research reveals, now make 
up 4.7 percent of the total 
Scillies jobless. The docu- 
ment quotes General Secre- 
tary John Monks, who says: 
“Unfortunately the Chan- 
cellor had nothing in his 
Budget for the long-term 
unemployed in Isles of 
Scilly." Scandalous. When I 
speak to the press office - 
about the release, a raised 
voice can be heard in the 

background. “It’s not going 
out.” says the voice, “it’s 
nor going out.” Perhaps this 
has something to do with 
the figure quoted In the 

h eadlin e, which reads: 

“Two in Isles of Scilly spend 
second Xmas on dole." 


T ouching news from. 

war-ravaged Tozla. 
According to the LA 
Times, young women there 
hope that the continuing 
military airlift will bring 

them American boyfriends. 
“Our guys have come back 
from war without arms, 
without legs,” said Bakfca 
Kovacevic. a 25-year-oiQ 
waitress. “Some girls ex- 
pect the Americans will 
look better.” _ 


Y ULETEDE bonhomie 
continues to mellow 
the fey Glaswegian. 
Charlie Wilson, acting edi- 
tor or ’Independent .in 

today's instalment off the 

Wit and Wisdom of Gentle- 
man Charlie, we find our- 
selves in the morning 

tion of ecstasy. 

Leader writer: But it 
would be interesting to dis- 

<jcf‘‘Wbere? In the dole 
queue?" 




Bit by bit the 
gay stigma 
subsides 


Chris Smith 


I 


SENSED there was some- 
thing historic about the 
moment in court last week 
when Richard Hartley QC, 
opening his case for the Sun- 
day Times, said that it was 
not defamatory to say that 
someone is homosexual in 
this day and age. The mere 
fact that an eminent barrister 
could advance such an argu- 
ment and be taken seriously 
does demonstrate that there 
has been substantial progress 
in the social acceptance of 
different sexuality in recent 
years. But was he right? 

In plain moral terms, of 
course he was. Simply be- 
cause someone has a different 
sexuality and happens to be 
gay or lesbian, this does not 


Farewell. Bosnia 


For the UN, the war is over. 

Ian Traynor sums up the 
humiliation and failures of what 
will probably be its last 
‘peacekeeping mission’ 




N THE sprawlihg 
United Nations head- 
quarters on FI ice Street 
in central Zagreb, Yasu- 
shi Akashi’s Greek folly 
is still standing. At a cost of 
tens of thousands of pounds, 
the Japanese former UN chief 
in former Yugoslavia had the 
mock-Corinthian columns 
and vaulted walkway erected 
to shelter him from the . ele- 
ments during the 10-yard 
stretch .between .the limou- 
sine and his office entrance. 

The hapless Akashi is long 
gone. Yesterday the UN went 
too, its Zagreb nerve-centre 
yielding to the influx of Nato 

O ffi cers charged with enforc- 
ing the Bosnian, peace. 

The permanence and insti- 
tutional power which are sug- 
gested by the pompous 

col u mn s incongruously at- 
tached to the' workaday archi- 
tecture of what was once a 
Yugoslav army cadets 4 train- 
ing school, have proven .illu- 
sory. 'The Greek folly sur- 
vives. The UN has gone. And 
with it, the hope of a bright 
new future for UN peacekeep- 
ing in the post-cold-war 

worl d- . . , . 

As the white vehicles and 
the pale blue berets yesterday 
gave way to the camouflage 
and gung-ho of Nato shock 
troops, the UN was left to 
ponder the lessons of a bitter 
three-and-a-half years m the 

Balkans- . 

A bright dawn morning m 
the summer of 1992 and pie 

promise of the UN mission 

wis writ-large <mjhe TO™ 
faces of the Canadian soldiers 
whb rolled into Sarajevo to 


feed and protect a bewildered 
populace. 

They parked themselves In 
the - centre of the besieged 
city, fried up ham and eggs 
for breakfast atop their huge 
white armoured vehicles, and 
trained their heavy machine 
guns on the Serbs occupying 
the encircling hills. 

The sense of relief and grat- 
itude was palpable in a Euro- 
pean capital unable to com- 
prehend the terror to which it 
was being subjected. Salva- 
tion was surely at hand. The 
international powers bad de- 
cided to halt the carnage. The 
sunny young Canadians em- 
bodied that will. 

The early promise faded 
quickly, turning to rancour 
and impotence, whether wil- 
ful or not, demoralising not 
just for the suffering Bosni- 
ans and for outside interven- 
tionists baying for tough 
action, but also for many of 
the officers and soldiers serv- 
ing in the UN “Protection 
Force”, 107 of whom have 
been killed. It was the biggest, 
most expensive “peacekeep- 
ing” foray ever undertaken 
by the UN — some 40,000 
troops in farmer Yugoslavia 
costing around £3 million a 
day. A costly feilure? By the 
end of 1992, the verdict was 
clear to the commanding offi- 
cer in Sarajevo, General 
Kazak." 

“All our efforts here to save 
lives and restore utilities 
have completely • failed," he 
said. “We are not making any 
progress at -all The situation 
is deteriorating.” He de- 
manded that the- Interna- 


tional community “intervene 
by force to put an end to this 
war and save the population 

Gen Razak went home to 
Egypt to be replaced by Gen- 
eral Philippe Morillon of 
France. The Frenchman in- 
sisted that the key Security 
Council resolution authoris- 
ing “all necessary means'* to 
secure the passage of humani- 
tarian aid did not empower 
him to use force. 

But in early 1993 he wit- 
nessed the savagery of the 
Serb assault on the Bosnian 
enclave of Srebrenica, 
pledged to stay in the town to 
protect it, and declared: “Sre- 
brenica is saved.” 

For that he was sacked, 
recalled prematurely to Paris, 
where he, too, became an in- 
terventionist And 27 months 
later Srebrenica fell to the 
Serbs, who perpetrated there 
the worst single atrocity of 
the Bosnian war: the murder 
and rape of thousands of Bos- 
nians. The requests for air 
strikes from the local Dutch 
UN commander to stop the 
Serbs went unheeded. The 
use of air muscle was author- 
ised by another Security 
Council resolution. Srebreni- 
ca's safety had been guaran- 
teed by yet another. The end- 
less resolutions and formal 
protests from UN headquar- 
ters in New York, it seemed, 
were worth about as much as 
the endless accords and cease- 
fires agreed on paper by the 
warring parties. 

Humiliation piled on igno- 
miny. The Serbs particularly, 
but the other sides too, 
quickly became past masters 
at taunting the UN, manipu- 
lating the mission, and ex- 
ploiting it for its own ends. 
Taxes were charged for the 
use of roads in Serb-held 
country. Fifty thousand dol- 
lars w as demanded for the UN 
to deploy in Serb-held Banja 
Luka. The money was handed 
over, salted away, and still 
the troops were barred entry. 


Relief convoys were routinely 
held up for days over some 
random bureaucratic ruse. If 
the UN banned air transport 
over Bosnia, General Ratko 
Mladic of the Serbs would fly 
over for talks with UN offi- 
cers in his helicopter. If a 
token Nato air strike took 
place, hundreds of soldiers 
were taken hostage, tied to 
bridges, and put on television. 
The UN found itself the 
effective agent of the Serb 
siege of Sarajevo, for a long 
time controlling access to the 
city and patrolling the airport 
to keep Bosnians from leav- 
ing. At a Serb checkpoint on 
the airport road, UN troops 
ignored their own rules by 
opening an armoured car for 
Serb inspection. The Serbs 
then murdered a deputy 
prime minister of Bosnia. 

The UN response was to 
issue more empty outraged 
threats. The only casualty 
was the organisation's and 
the mission’s credibility. 




T THE core of the 
UN’s dilemma were 
two issues — one of 
the mandate and one 
of morality. For the first time 
ever, it was supposed to be 
keeping the peace in the 
midst of a raging war — a tall 
order, an Impossible man- 
date. And to attempt to keep 
the peace it had to profess to 
be “neutral", not to take sides 
in what until last summer 
was a one-sided war. That 
meant that thousands of 
young soldiers were con- 
demned to be spectators at the 
slaughter, shamed by their 
own impotence, contemptu- 
ous of the political power 
games that kept them from 
trying to make a difference. 

And the UN was an easy 
scapegoat, providing an alibi 
for the big powers unwilling 
to grasp the Balkan nettle. 
The Americans, in particular, 
until now resolved to keep 
their ground troops out of 


Bosnia, constantly waved the 
big stick of Nato bombers, 
enraging the British and the 
French with vulnerable 
troops on the ground and 
sparking an enduring row 
with the UN bigwigs who 
could not conduct a “neutral” 
mission on the ground while 
Nato took, sides in the air. 

The result of this was an- 
other debilitating recipe for 
paralysis, with a clumsy dual- 
key command-and-control 
mechanism in which Nato 
responded to the latest out- 
rage by clamouring for action 
and UN politicos in Zagreb 
and New York sought to stall 
and sabotage the Nato role. 

Akashi . in Zagreb and his 
bosses in New York were 
made to cany the can for 
repeated debacles when, in 
feet, the Americans did not 
want to get involved and no 
one else was willing to as- 
sume the mantle of leader- 
ship. But through its control 
of much of the decision-tak- 
ing. the mediation effort, the 
flow of information, the 
parameters of the military 
mission, the UN itself was an 
independent and powerful 
factor in the Bosnian tragedy. 

Now that the Americans 
are substantially engaged, the 
UN has been superseded and 
Nato generals can admire the 
Greek folly to Zagreb or have 
it ripped down. 

Much hinges still on what 
happens next in Bosnia. The 
success or failure of the peace 
enforcement mission may go 
along way to determining the 
future and survival of the 
western military alliance. 

For the UN, -Bosnia hgg 
been a chastening and defin- 
ing experience. In all likeli- 
hood, the organisation will 
never again embark an such a 
peacekeeping mission, such is 
the mark of the UN’s failure. 
The UN’s hopes for keeping 
the peace after the cold war 
have been buried in the blood- 
ied fields and hills of Bosnia. 


in any respect whatsoever 
make them less valid or less 
worthy as citizens of their 
country. They can do a job, 
just as well as anyone else. 
They can write and sing and 
organise and advocate and 
make machines just as 
adroitly. They can show com- 
mitment and love and trust in 
relationships, just as others 
do. There should be no pejora- 
tive stigma attached to the 
fact of being gay. Where 
someone is gay. it should be 
treated just as a plain feet of 
life. It should be neither de- 
famatory nor encomiastic to 
say that they are. 

Michael Barrymore can de- 
clare his sexuality and go on 
to win awards. His audience 
still loves him, A leading 
rabbi and even a bishop can 
tell us they're gay, and earn 
respect for doing so. Our fin- 
est Shakespearean actor 
comes out, is knighted, and 
has tea at Downing Street 
Elton John can sell a mil- 
lion records one moment and 
camp it up on the stage at the 
Albert Hall the next And 
alongside the coming-out of 
the stars and the prominent 
celebrities, there are hun- 
dreds at thousands of ordi- 
nary men and women, who by 
telling friends and families 
and neighbours and col- 
leagues that they are gay 
help, bit by bit, to remove any 
notion of stigma or prejudice. 
The feet that this is happen- 
ing does, I believe, show that 
the mood is changing. 

Yet some of the tabloids 
still fulminate (some, indeed, 
from the same stable as Mr 
Hartley's client). Pejorative 
words abound. Hideous 
attacks take place on people 
simply because they are gay. 
Stereotypes become the sub- 
ject of poor humour. And 
there is actual, practical dis- 
crimination at work to back it 
all up. The law discriminates: 
in the age of consent the 


position of lesbians and gays 
in the armed services, and the 
absence of any legal protec- 
tion. Administrative practice 
discr imina tes, in the work- 
place, in immigration deci- 
sions. or in custody cases. 
And some of our most hal- 
lowed institutions continue to 
ignore the basic principles or 
the moving public mood. 

The Church of England still 
dithers about whether to wel- 
come gay people into the min- 
istry, or shun them. Support- 
ers of staff at Buckin gham 
Palace are forced to demon- 
strate outside because they 
are not allowed to bring their 
same-sex partners to the 
Christmas party. 

It is diminishing; painfully 
slowly, but that doesn't mean 
it has simply disappeared of 
its own accord. Herein lies 
the heart of the problem. In 
fairness and Justice, there is 
nothing whatsoever to be 
ashamed of about being gay. 
But so long as the screaming 
“poofter" headlines appear, 
so long as employers and in- 
surance companies and 
others discriminate, being 
gay has the potential to at- 
tract adverse comment There 
is no intrinsic shame, but em- 
barrassment can be caused by 
the reaction of others. 

There is a crucial differ- 
ence, however, in whether 
you make your own decision, 
in your own way and time, 
about any “revelation" about 
your sexuality, or whether 
you suddenly find it is others 
who tell the world. This is one 
of the reasons why I so pro- 
foundly disagree with the tac- 
tic of “outing" the rich and 
famous, however tempting it 
may be to expose hypocrisy. 

So much more is gained by 
one person deciding volun- 
tarily to speak about them- 
selves than a hundred who 
are forced or coaxed blinking 
into the limelight I know that 
when I "came out" 11 years 
ago, the tetters that meant 
most to me were the ones that 
said “thank you,. it’s made it 
easier for me”. If those of us 
in the public eye can give a 
greater degree of self-confi- 
dence and sense of self-worth 
to lesbians and gays up and 
down the country, then much 
will have been achieved. 

I can entirely understand 
why someone might think 
that the comment that they 
are gay is stm defamatory. I 
wish it weren’t so. And the 
way to make it cease to be so 
is for us all to have the cour- 
age to turn round and say, 
robustly, that different sexu- 
ality makes no difference. 

Mr Hartley would be 
proved right Same af his cli- 
ents might disappear as a 
result Partners would be able 
to go to the Buckingham Pal- 
ace Christmas party. Gay 
clergy would have a great 
weight lifted. There might 
even be one or two more 
openly gay politicians. And 
we would be living in a better, 
happier and mare decent soci- 
ety as a result 


Chris Smith MP ts Shadow 
National Heritage spokesperson 


A pager in a 
Swatch - with no 
connection fee 
and no monthly 
charges* 

' • Swatch The Beep Is a Swatch watch with a bulit- 
in pager, it lets you keep in touch ejeund the 
- dock with no connection fee and ho monthly 
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Captain General Manuel Gutierrez Mellado 


Lord Jacques of Portsea Island 


Quixotic battle 
for democracy 


I >: 15*51. a frail, elderly 
man tried ro push back a 
jzroup of civil guards forc- 
ing Iheir way mfo the 
Spanish parliament in an at- 
tempted coup d'etat that 
threatened to destroy the 
country's youns democracy. 
He :vas General Manuel Gu- 
tierrez Mellado. deputy pre- 
mier with responsibility for 
military affairs, who has died 
in a car crash aged 85. 

The courage of Gutierrez as 
he leaped forward and tussled 
with the gun-toting intruders, 
while fellow parliamentari- 
ans cowered beneath their 
seats, were clearly visible on 
television and is the image 
that most Spaniards will 
remember of him. 

No other military man con- 
tributed more to Spain’s 
peaceable transition from dic- 
tatorship to democracy. Early 
on in that process, he was 
charged with taming the mili- 
tary. reforming their struc- 
tures and subjugating them to 
civil authority. His efforts 
gained him the enmity and 
abuse of hardline colleagues, 
who realised their days of in- 
fluence were over. 

Gutierrez Meiiado was not 

entirely successful — as the 
attempted coup d'etat and 
other planned uprisings 
showed — hut the task was 
well nigh impossible. None- 
theless. he was rewarded with 
King Juan Carlos’s affection 
and gratitude, and by the 
respect of politicians, from 
both left and right. For the 
past 10 years he had devoted 
himself ro a foundation he 
created to fight drug abuse: 
indeed, be was en route to 
Barcelona to deliver a lecture 
to students on “society and 
corruption” when his car 
skidded on ice. 

Gutierrez .Mellado was bom 


in Madrid and orphaned at 
the age of eight, though he 
was able to continue his stud- 
ies thanks to the generosity of 
family friends. At 21. he grad- 
uated top of his class from the 
military academy at Sara- 
gossa, then run by General 
Franco, and began a distin- 
guished career, concentrating 
on military intelligence. 

During the civil war he set 
up nationalist intelligence 
networks in Republican-con- 
trolled areas on behalf of 
Franco. He subsequently said 
his chief concern was to en- 
sure such a conflict never 
took place again. “My great 
worry was that brothers 
might once more begin to 
spill each other's blood and 1 
fought against that long be- 
fore 1 joined the government" 
Gutierrez Mellado gained 
experience of international 
affairs from 1946 to 1948. 
when he was appointed as 
Spain's assistant military at- 
tache in Brussels. He served 
several times at army head- 
quarters and was promoted to 
the rank of general in 1970. In 
1975 he became military gov- 
ernor of Ceuta, the Spanish 
province in Morocco. 

T HE following year. 
when he became Cap- 
tain General of the 
MI Military Region. 
Gutierrez Mellado delivered 
a telling speech. "We must 
never forget that the army's 
task is not to rule but to 
serve, and that it must be 
subservient to the govern- 
ment of the nation.” he said. 

Later that year. Adolfo 
Suarez, the young prime min- 
ister appointed by King Juan 
Carlos to turn Spain into a 
democracy, chose Gutierrez 
Mellado as his deputy. He 
was charged with merging 


the three sen-ices into a com- 
bined defence ministry and 
persuading them to accept 
sweeping internal and exter- 
nal reforms. His task was 
complicated by a wave of 
terrorist attacks, the work of 
the Basque separatist organi- 
sation ETA. which centred 
on military targets. 

Among the most delicate 
developments faced by the 
new democracy was the legal- 
isation of the Spanish Com- 
munist Party. 

"During the transition he 
suffered an absolute Calvary 
defending democracy and 
confronting a series or mili- 
tary chiefs who had no 
understanding of what was 
happening and were totally 
hostile to the process.” said 
Santiago Carrillo, then 
leader of the Communists. 
“He had to tread the most dif- 
ficult and dangerous of lines 
and risked his life so doing." 

Gutierrez Mellado retired 
in 1981 but became a perma- 
nent member of the council 
or state in 1984. He received 
many decorations, both 
Spanish and foreign, and in 
1994 was given the ultimate 
accolade of being appointed 
Captain General of the army. 
a status shared only by King 
Juan Carlos himself, who 
wept at his funeral. 

Austere and indefatigablv 
hard-working, he was a pri- 
vate man who described him- 
self as "closer to Don Quixote 
than to Sancho Panza." He is 
survived by his wife. Carmen 
Blasco. and their four 
children. 


Adela Gooch 


Manuel Gutierrez Mellado. sol- 
dier and politician, bom April 
30. 191?: died December 15. 
1995 



Fighting for 
co- 



L ord jacques, who 

has died aged 90, was a 
House of Lords Labour 
whip and employment 
spokesman, and a Lords dep- 
uty speaker — but most of all, 
an outstanding retailer. 
Known as JJ in the Coopera- 
tive movement, his life was an 
inspiring journey. 

John, worked in the North- 
umbrian coalfield in the first 
world war’s aftermath but 
after studying co-operative 
law became, at 21, the Cooper- 
ative societies 1 youngest gen- 
eral manager before taking a 
post as a Cooperative College 
j tutor. He won bis reputation 
with accountancy and book- 
keeping textbooks. During the 
second world war he moved to 
Plymouth and then Ports- 
mouth, ending his full-time 
employment in 1965 as the 
Portsea Island Cooperative 
Society’s chief executive 
officer. 

Whilst inspiring Portsea he 
was an exceptional committee 
twin and eventually chairman 
of the Cooperative Union's 
central executive. In 1956 the 
Co-operative movement ap- 
pointed a commission, led by 
Labour leader Hugh GaitskaQ. 
to plan for the future as com- 
petition intensified. In 1958 it 
recommended that more than 
700 Co-ops should be reduced 
to 25. John spent 10 years ca- 
joling proud local Coopera- 
tives to amalgamate. He was 
knew that commercial sense 
would not easily prevail That 
no Coop was ever bankrupted 
was a tribute to his skills. 

In 1961 he received the 
movement's highest honour, 
election as president of its 
annual meeting. John's 30- 
minute address, delivered 
without notes was a tour de 
force. Harold Wilson — 
Labour’s fraternal delegate — 


told me that be marked him 
down then as som eone to 
serve a Labour administration 
and in 1968 John entered the 
House of Lords, taking to the 
like a duck to water. As 
a whip, his experience r was 
hi ghly effective, as an employ- 
ment spokesman be worked 
Plnp gsiite Secretary of State, 
Michael Foot who eulogised 
his skill. 

He was the president of the . 
College for the Distributive 
Trades, which acknowledged 
his drive as well as the suc- 
cess of his beloved Portsea 
Island Co-op (Pimco) the best 
tribute to his life’s work. He 
was loved by his Cooperative- 
friends but at Westminster 
too. He tot* his title, Portsea 
Island, out of respect for the 
community who he had 
served in business and as a JF 
for 25 years. He leaves a wid- 
ow Violet whom he married 
when his first wife Connie 
died — two sons and- a 
daughter. 


Lord Graham of .Edmonton 


John Henry Jacques, Co-opera- 
tive retailer, bom. January 11, 
1905; died December 20, 1995 



Jacques: Inspiring journey 



Norman Thurston 


A little Wight music 


O NE NIGHT in 1990. 
Norman Thurston, 
who has died aged 
74. was having a 
drink with Lady Barbirolli. 
She had just narrated Prokof- 
iev's Peter And The Wolf with 
the Isle of Wight Symphony 
Orchestra — of which she was 
president and he was admin- 
istrator. Lady Barbirolli is 
also the former professional 
oboist Evelyn Rothwell. That 
night, they conceived the idea 
for what became the biennial 
Isle of Wight International 
Oboe Competition. 

While piano and violin 
competitions abound very few 
events propagate this most 
expressive of instruments. 
Thurston enthusiastically 
launched and administered 
the venture while its distin- 
guished jury was chaired by 
Lady Barbirolli. The first 
competition took place in 



Thurston: oboe supporter 


September 1993 and the 
second followed in May of 
this year. 

Norman Thurston was con- 
sumed by music from the age 
of six. He played the violin 
and viola, ultimately to a pro- 
fessional standard, and was 
selected for the London 


Junior Symphony Orchestra. 
During the second world war 
he was an army officer in In- 
dia and Burma and after- 
wards pursued a 43-year 
career with Customs and Ex- 
cise. Meanwhile, he involved 
himself in north-east Lon- 
don's musical life, playing in 
a string quartet, founding the 
A ure Li an Ensemhle in Essex, 
coaching young musicians, 
and acting as manager and 
principal viola for the Forest 
Philha rmonic. one of the cap!- 
tal's foremost amateur 
orchestras. 

Thurston moved to the Isle 
of Wight • in 1983 after his 
retirement and became a 
founder member of the is- 
land's sym phony orchestra in 
1984. and its administrator 
the following year. By 1990 
the orchestra was acknowl- 
edged by the Arts Council as 
the best non-professional or- 


chestra in southern England. 
He was a great believer in 
harnessing the talents of vol- 
unteers alongside profesion- 
als. It was his tenacious lob- 
bying of local authorities and 
sponsors for funding to em- 
ploy the best section leaders, 
conductors and soloists, 
which helped to raise the or- 
chestra's standards. These 
skills and contacts proved in- 
valuable when setting up the 
oboe competition. His immac- 
ulate administration left com- 
petitors. jurors and the audi- 
ence free to enjoy the 
proceedings. 

Thurston's influence pene- 
trated the island's musical 
life. Until recently he was still 
teaching string players, was a 
music representative for the 
Isle of Wight Council for the 
Arts and a member of the ex- 
ecutive of- the southern region 
of the National Federation of 
Music Societies. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, two sons 
and a daughter. 


Tim Bullamore 


Norman Ewart Thurston, musi- 
cian. born April 15. 1921. died 
October 3. 1995 



Alan Champion 

Finding 
a proper 
job for 
the 

Pilgrim 
master 


I N 1947, Alan Champion, 
who has died aged 78, took 
up the post of warden of Pil- 
grim College in Boston. Lin- 
colnshire. He intended to stay 
there just as long as it took to 
get a “proper job*’. But as war- 
den and resident tutor, lie 
remained for more than three 
decades. And, with his wife 
Winfred, he transformed Pil- 
grim and the town’s cultural 
life. Between 1960 and 1965 he 
-was the main mover when a 
ruined Dominican Friary near 
the beautiful 18th century Fy- 
defl House — the home of the 
college — was restored and 
turned into Blackfriars 
Theatre and Arts Centre. 

In 1971, when the Open Uni- 
versity began. Pilgrim be- 
came the local centre for a 
flourishing community of OU 
students. Alan became one of 
the infant institution's most 
enthusiastic and committed 
tutors — often saying it was 


just what he'd been waiting 
for. He continued as an arts 
tutor long into his retirement. 

He was also closely In- 
volved. through the Boston 
Preservation Trust, tn the 
conversion of a riverside 
warehouse, which opened as 
the Boston Music Centre in 
1978. 

When Alan arrived at the 
college he was fresh from 
wartime service, which had 
ended with him as a lieuten- 
ant-colonel commanding the 
Middle East Formation Col- 
lege in Haifa. Earlier, be had 
been at Selwyn College. Cam- 
bridge. where he had coxed 
the winning crew in the 1940 
university boat race. 

As well as the college, he 
was a senior lecturer in adult 
education at Nottingham Uni- 
versity. I well recall my first 
tutorial class at PilgUn Col- 
lege in the mid-sixties. The 
five students present, in- 


cluded two relatives and a 
dose friend. Alan came in. 
The young tutor expressed 
some doubt on whether the 
course would "run''. "Non- 
sense.” Alan said, there’s a 
strong foundation here. We’ll 
get this one off the ground.” 
And he did. 

He had the kind of genius 
that expressed itself in an 
ability to stimulate and focus 
the work of others, to build up 
a network of friendship and 
common enterprise. Some- 
times. under the right condi- 
tions, these gifts can be em- 
bodied in an institution and 
so gain a degree of perma- 
nence — as in this otherwise 
unremarkable little Lincoln- 
shire town. 


Gordon Lamnrate 


Alan Champion, educator, born 
May 26. 1917: died October 30. 
1995 



Jackdaw 



More Delia 

DELIA SMITH 
Delia's Second Week In Feb- 
ruary Collection (BBC Books, 
£200, no discounts). A new 
collection of recipes designed 
to plug an important gap. in 
the bookselling year. 

DOUG MCSPLATTER, VC 
I Killed Seven In One Blow 
(Me-Too Publishing, £5-99). 
SAS Sergeant Doug McSplat- 
ter tells tile gripping story of a 
top-secret mission behind the 
lines in the divisional Naafl 
to eliminate seven Iraqi fries. 
PRIVATE X 

Take Them Off At The Knees, 
Bravo! (Me As Well Publish- 
ing. £559). Private X tells the 
bitter truth behind Operation 


Fly Spray, which left 152 sol- 
diers injured and 19 dead, as 
Corporal McSplatter led his 
troops in a crazed mission to 
eliminate seven dipter- 
ous insects from the div- 
isional pantry. 

EMMA TENNANT 
Big Dorrit (Globe Books, 
£16.99). This sequel to Little 
Dorrit finds Amy unable to 
achieve sexual satisfaction 
with her new husband 
Arthur dennan. After a les- 
bian affair with Arthur's half 
paralysed mother she elopes 
with Merdla, the foiled finan- 
cier who turns out to have 
faked his suicide and escaped 
to Australia with his vast 
fortune. 

FREDERICK MACMILLAN 
etal 

In Defence Of The Net Book 
Agreement (Reddy Remain- 
ders, £1.99r] on-net). A 
reprint, in easy reference 
form, of the speeches and 
articles that helped to sup- 
port the most successful and 
popular price-fixing agree- 
ment of all time. 

VARIOUS 

Penguin Sixty Ones (Pen- 
guin, £0.61 ). A new format to 
celebrate another landmark 


in Penguin's history. Lov- 
ingly abridged by world-fam- 
ous sub-editors and repack- 
aged by the most economical 
printers money can buy. 

The Bookseller takes a light- 
hearted look at the publishing 
delights in stare for next year. 

Dead days 

THOMAS walked up the hill, 
past the deserted American 
Embassy and along the Bou- 
levard de la Revolution. At 
the corner in frtrn t of the 
Saras Insurance Building, 
across from the Ministry of 
Defence, there was a bunker, 
with soldiers around it. The 
soldiers scolded Thomas for 
describing their activities in 
his reports to the interna- 
tional media. He was ordered 
to sit down in the street. 
When he refused, the soldiers 
beat him. They beat him hard 
and slapped him repeatedly, 
shouting insults and ques- 
tions. Then someone kicked 
him in the stomach, and he 
sat down on the street. “OK. 
Thomas," one of the men 
said. "Write a letter to your 
wife and say what you Like. ^ 
because you're going to die.” 


i 




A jeep drove up. and the 
soldiers in it got out and 
kicked Thomas. Then he was 
given pen and paper, and he 
wrote, “Listen. JaqueLtne. 
they’re going to kill me. I 
don't know why. They say 
I’m an accomplice of the 
Rwanda Patriotic Front. 
That's why I'm going to die, 
and here's my testament. 
Thomas wrote his will, and 
handed it over. One of the 
soldiers said, ‘‘OK. let's finish 
this", and stood back, ready- 
ing his rifle. 

“I didn't look.” Thomas 
recalled when he told me of 
his ordeal. “I really believed 
he would shoot me. Then an- 
other vehicle came up. and 
suddenly I saw a major with 
his foot up on the bunker, and 
he said. 'Thomas?' When he 
called me. I came out of a sort 
of dream." 

From After The Genocide by 
Philip Gouret'itch in the New 
Yorker. A year after the mas- 
sacres, GourcvUch paints a pes- 
simistic picture of Rwanda s 
future. Former Hutu ruling 
groups in neighbouring Zaire 
await die fall of the minority 
Tutsi regime, threatened by a 
return of last year's violence. 


Derick Emmisott 


History’s man 


F rederick Emmison. 
who has died aged 89, 
was a local historian 
and the pioneer of 
local archive officers. He was 
a star pupil at Bedford Mod- 
ern School, but family cir- 
cumstances prevented him 
taking up a Cambridge place, 
so. in 1925, he became Bed- 
fordshire's first clerk of the 
records — and soon estab- 
lished a reputation as an ex- 
ceptionally able and indefati- 
gable collector of historic 
documents for the county. 

In 1938, he moved to 
Chelmsford to become the 
Essex County Council's first 
county archivist, where he 
encouraged the depositing, 
safe-keeping and cataloguing 
of a huge range of records. 
Like the county, he was con- 
cerned about preservation 
and access to modern records 
and the ancient archives of 
the Court of Quarter Sessions. 
Emmison also brought within 
his scope documents handed 


over by the British Record 
Association and the Master of 
the Rolls, wills, parochial reg- 
isters, maps, news cuttings 
and photographs drawn from 
stately homes, solicitors' of- 
fices and local organisations. 

He worked hard to produce 
the Essex Record Office 
guides and other publications 
to attract scholars and he en- 
couraged schoolchildren to 
visit the search room and 
study the documents for 
themselves. His aspirations 
were realised in a great ex- 
pansion of activity during the 
postwar era, and no fewer 
than nine of his staff became 
county archivists themselves 
at other centres. 

Emmison became a histo- 
rian in his own right. His 
publications included Tudor 
Secretary: Sir William Fetre 
At Court And At Home, Ar- 
chives And Local History; 
five volumes on Elizabethan 
life; and many other works. 
During a long retirement, he 


edited a 12-volume series of 
Elizabethan Essex Wills. He 
tirelessly encouraged the 
study of history in Essex and 
was active in many 
organisations. 

Every locality is a mirror 
of the world, said the Hert- 
fordshire historian, Regi- 
nald Hine. Derick Emmison 
was not always easy to work I 
with, and sometimes of- 1 
fended fellow workers in the 
same field. Yet few, however, 
have done more during the 
past 70 years for the study of 
local history in Britain. 

He married Margaret 
La n gw ill. who also trained 
as an archivist and assisted 
him. They had two children. 
Martin and Lesley, and there 
are two grandchildren. 


Stan Newens 


Frederick George Emmison 
(Derick Emmison), archivist 
and historian, bom May 28, 
1907; died November 9, 1995 



Brought to book . - - Emmison was an indefatigable collector of historic documents 


Birthdays 


Tony Chater, former editor. 
Morning Shir, 66; Nobby 
Clark, photographer. 53; 
Chris Evert-Lloyd, tennis 
plaster, 41: Jane Fonda, ac- 
tress, 58; Bernard Gacbot, 
racing driver, 33; Audrey 
Glauert, physicist,. 70; 
James Hill, Conservative; 
MP, 69; Albert Lee,- rock gui- 
tarist, 52; Margaret 
McGowan, professor of 
French, University of Sussex, 
64; Hanif Mohammad, 
cricketer, 61; Steve Perry- 
man, footballer, 44; Anthony 
Powell CH, novelist, .90; 
John Quayle, actor, 57; Sir 
John Quinton, former chair- 
man, Barclays Bank, 66; Don- 
ald Regan, former US Trea- 
sury Secretary, 77; Walter 
Spanghero, rugby player, 52; 
Keifer Sutherland, actor, 
29; Michael Tllson Thomas, 
conductor, 51; Peter Tinnis- 
wood, playwright, S9; Cyril 
Townsend, Conservative 
MP, 58; James Tye, director- 
general, British Safety Coun- 
cil, 74; Dr Kurt Waldheim, 
former president of Austria, 
77; Alan Wynne Williams, 
Labour MP, 50; Carl Wilson, 
rock guitarist, 49. 


Death Notices 

FLETCHER. Profs boot Charts*. CBE 
FRCP. peacohJty at home In London on 
IStfi LNKomhar. aged 94. Dearly lowed nus- 
hand^ot Louisa. much loved lather and 


— war im 

grandfather. Fumral sense* at Holy Trinity 
Church. Clapham Common, at 12 noon on 
Frtday 22nd Deeambar. Momortal servtaj 


to to announcod later. Family flowers only, 
btri donations may to «nt to 71*0 Srtflsii 
Diabetic Association. 10 Queen Anne 
Shea. London W1M 0BD. 

RUDD, John Cooper. CounsoUor. Social tel 
and Aesthete died aged 63 suddenly but 
ppacaiilly m Ctohwa and WeamSwter 
Hospital on ifith December. Son of Dr. A S. 

toa late Mrs Rudd, dearly loved to s- 
band of Pair! els and loving . father ol 
Amanda, Thn. Matthew and Julian and 
omnofanw to Eden John. Funeral service 
at St Catherine's Church. Pepyu ftoed, 
Staten SE\J on Friday. December 20th « 
2.00pm. No flows but donations ttttesfred 
to Lymphoma Research Trust c/d bnu. 

i M "*- r *■* 


Birthdays 

McheSe Evotjn. quarter of , 
Happy birthday and lota of krvr. 
Lawrence and Hots. 

■5*2 jpw announcement 
0171 611 eoso 



Days off 

AS A further restructuring, 
today's global challenges 
require the North Pole to con- 
tinue to look for better, more 
competitive steps. The 
following economy measures 
are to take place in the 
'"Twelve Days of Christmas'' 
subsidiary; 

• The partridge will be 
retained, but the pear tree 
never turned out to be the 
cash crop forecasted. It will 
be replaced by a plastic hang- 
ing plant, providing consider- 
able savings in maintenance. 

• The two turtle doves repre- 
sent a redundancy that is sim- 
ply not cost effective. In addi- 
tion. their romance during 
working hours could not be 
condoned. The positions are 
therefore eliminated. 

• The three French hens will 
remain intact. After all, 
everyone loves tbe French. 

• The four calling birds 
were replaced by an auto- 
mated voice-mail system, 
with a call waiting option. An 
analysis is underway to de- 
termine who the birds have 
been calling, how often and 
how long they talked. 



• The five golden rings have 
been put on hold. Maintaining 
a portfolio based on one com- 
modity could have negative 
implications for institutional 
investors. Diversification into 
other precious metals as well 
as a mix of T-Bills and high 
technology stocks appears to 
be in order. 

• The six geese-a-laylag con- 
stitutes a luxury which can no 
longer be afforded. It has long 
been felt that the production 



Genocide . . . New Yorker 
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rate of one egg per goose per 
day is an example of the de- 
cline in productivity. Three 
geese will be let go, and an 
upgrading in the selection 
procedure by personnel will 
assure management that from 
now on every goose it gets will 
be a good one. 

• The seven swans-a-swim- 
mi n g is obviously a number 
chosen in better times. The 
function is primarily decora- 
tive. Mechanical swans are on 
order. The current swans will 
be retrained to learn some 
new strokes and therefore en- 
hance their outplacement. 

• As you know, the eight 
maids -a- milking concept has 
been under heavy scrutiny, by 
foe EEOC. A male/female bal- 
ance in the workforce is being 
sought The more militant 
maids consider this a dead- 
end job with no upward mobil- 
ity. Automation eff the process 
may permit the maids to try a- 
mendiog, a-mentoringor a- 
mulching 

•Nine ladies dancing has al- 
ways been an odd number. 
This function will be phased 
out as these individuals grow 
older and can no longer do tbe 
steps. 


temational air travel 
prompted the compensate 
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Forte sells US hotels chain 


tan King 
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After various debts have 
oeen repaid, Forte will make 


2108 million from the deal — a 
small premium on the 
chain's value in Forte's 
books. 

Under the terms of the sale. 
Forte will retain the rights to 
the Traveled ge name in Brit- 
ain, Europe, and the rest of 
the world, except North 
America. 

HFS. which trades under 
the name s Days Inn. Rama da. 
Super 8 and Howard Johnson, 
has been granted an exclusive 
license to use the Travelodge 
name in America, Canada 
and Mexico. 

News of the deal came as 
the High Court confirmed 
that the Council of Forte, the 


body which can in theory 
block the bid, can retain its 
effective “golden share" in 
the company. 

The Council, founded in 
1904 to promote temperance, 
consists of eight trustees In- 
cluding former Labour Prime 
Minister Lord Callaghan. 

Originally associated with 
the Trust Houses chain, it as- 
sumed its present role after 
Trust House merged with 
Forte in 1970. It owns just 
0.08 per cent of Forte, but in a 
poll of shareholders, it can in- 
voke the same number of 
shares as all of Forte's other 
shareholders — theoretically 
allowing it to tip the balance. 


However, the Council stood 
aside when Allied Breweries 
bid for tile entire group the 
following year, and is widely 
expected to do the same with 
the present bid. 

One little-noticed side effect 
of the ruling is that the Coun- 
cil is also free under the 
terms of the ruling to either 
sell Its shares to Granaila, or 
to back a Granada bid. 

Elsewhere yesterday, 
rumours continued to circu- 
late that Forte’s proposed sale 

of its White Hart hotels chain 
has hit a snag. It is under- 
stood Oriel Leisure, the hotel 
management group linked 
with the deal, has been pulled 


back from bidding about 
£120 million for the chain by 
A pax, its American venture 
capitalist backer. 

Apax is thought to be un- 
happy at Forte's asking price, 
demanding that the hotels 
and catering group came 
down by around 30 per cent, 
but Forte is holding out at its 
original figure. 

Meanwhile. Mercury Asset 
Management, the largest 
shareholder in both Forte and 
Granada, denied reports that 
it had called on Sir Rocco 
Forte, Forte's chairman and 
chief executive, to split his 
roles in return for its support. 

Mercury, which has been 


progressively increasing its 
stakes in both Forte and Gra- 
nada over the last fortnight, 
has insisted that there is no 
strategic significance in its 
recent action. 

But speculation in the City 
last night suggested that sev- 
eral of Forte’s other large 
shareholders, including its 
second biggest shareholder, 
Gartmore. are making such a 
call. Other institutional fund 
managers believed to be un- 
happy at Sir Rocco’s refusal 
to split his roles — as 
reported in the Guardian ear- 
lier this week — are Morgan 
Grenfell. Schraders, the Pru- 
dential and Standard Life. 
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Soccer boss signs for Threadneedle St 


Supervisory chief goes 
in shake-up at Bank 


Mark MBner 


| RIAN QUINN, the Bank 
kaf England director res- 
"ponsible for banking 
supervision at the time of the 
Barings’ collapse and the clo- 
sure of the Bank of Credit and 
Commerce International, is to 
retire next spring. 

His departure is one of a 
number of changes at the top 
of the Bank which will see the 
arrival, as a non-executive di- 
rector, of the businessman 
and sports entrepreneur. Sir 
John Hall, perhaps best 
known as chairman of New- 
castle United. 

Sir John will be Joined as a 
£500-a-year non-executive di- 
rector of the Court (as the 
Bank’s board is known) by 
John Neill, the chief execu- 
tive of Unipart. They will 


replace the industrialist Sir 
Christopher Hogg and aca- 
demic and businessman. Pro- 
fessor Sir Rowland Smith. Sir 
John succeeds Sir Rowland at 
the beginning of March. 

Mr Quinn's job as executive 
director responsible for bank- 
ing supervision will go to 
Michael Foot, 49, currently a 
Bank deputy director, though 
there has been speculation 
that the present deputy gover- 
nor. Howard Davies, will take 
a significant role in the regu- 
latory activities. 

The effectiveness of the 
Bank's supervisory arm came 
in for heavy criticism in the 
wake of the Barings’ affair 
which saw the merchant 
bank brought down by heavy 
losses incurred on the Singa- 
pore derivatives market by 
the then Barings’ trader Nick 
Leeson. 


Mr Leeson recently begun 
serving a six-and-a-half year 
prison sentence in Singapore 
for his part in the Barings’ 
collapse. 

However it is understood 
that Mr Quinn. 59, had made 
it clear to the Bank authori- 
ties more than a year ago that 
be would not seek a further 
four-year term as an execu- 
tive director. 

Yesterday’s appointments 
— and the reappointment for 
a second term of Mervyn 
King; the 47-year-old director 
responsible for monetary sta- 
bility — leaves the Bank's 
board with a line-up which in- 
cludes only two women and 
without any representation 
from the trade union 
movement 

Appointments to the board 
are effectively made by the 
Prime Minister. 


Pay-out for BCCI creditors 


Hark Milner 


C REDITORS of the Bank 
of Credit and Com- 
merce International, 
which include a number of 
UK local authorities as well 
as ordinary depositors, are 
set to get a 20p in the £ repay- 
ment early next year, total- 
ling $2 billion (£1.3 billion). 

An Appeal Court ruling in 
Luxembourg has cleared the 
way for the completion of an 
agreement with the govern- 
ment of Abu Dhabi — BCCTs 
y nain shareholder — which 
will allow the money to be 
disbursed in late ApriL The 
hank , labelled the most cor- 
rupt in history, was closed 
down on July 5, 1991 by the 
Rank of England. It was sub- 
sequently found to have debts 
of more than $12 billion, al- 
though the pay-out only ap- 
plies to the first $10 billion. 

Until this final Luxem- 
bourg legal hurdle was 
crossed, liquidators were un- 
able to disperse what assets 
they had recovered, following 
the bank’s collapse in 1991. 

The settlement means, in ef- 
fect, that all verified claim- 
ants will get a first dividend 
of 20 per cent of their claim- 
Between 25-28,000 claimants 
— mainly from. Luxembourg, 
Britain and the Cayman Is- 


Chronology of deceit 


1072 — Agha Hassan Abedi establishes BCCI in Luxembourg to avoid 
feared nationalisation at Pakistan’s banks. 

1085 — BCCI suffers $430 mUBon loss on US Tresmay options. 

1887 — Price Waterhouse appointed worldwide BCCI auditor. 

1900 — April: PW alleges false transactions in 1989 accounts. 

1991 — March: Bank of England orders PW inquiry. June: -PW report 
evidence of massive fraud. July: Bank of England doses BCCI hi Britain In 
co-ortfinatton with other countries. US Federal Reserve fines BCCI S200 
million far violating banking taws: New York district attorney Indicts Abedi 
and ex-chief executive SwafeH Naqvl, alleging $5 bflSon fraud. 

1992 — January: UK and Luxembourg courts aider liquidation. February: 
Bank of England denies it could have acted sooner. October lord Justice 
Bingham's report finds Bank of England tnsutficentiy alert to fraud. 

1993 — October Luxembourg court rejects $1.7 button compensation 
package from Abu Dhabi majority shareholder. December High Court 
approves $1.8 bUion compensation deal. 

1995 — January. Luxembourg court approves deal April: Former BCCI 
employees appeal. August Abed dies. November Employees file motion 
to withdraw appeal. December 20: Luxembourg court approves motion to 
withdraw, clearing way for settlement. 


lands — will be eligible, ac- 
cording to the chief liquida- 
tor. Georges Baden. 

Thousands of claims still 
have to be verified and liqui- 
dators expect to retrieve mil- 
lions more from outstanding 
BCCI debtors, but Mr Baden 
would not estimate what the 
final settlement might be. 

Liquidators have already 
recovered $500 million from 
settlements in the US and 
Britain,. but the bulk of the 
$2 billion pool will come from 
an already-agreed pay-out 
from the Abu Dhabi govern- 
ment, of $1.5 billion. Mr Ba- 


den said he did not now see 
any further obstacle to the 
first dividend been paid. 

The tnntn problem liquida- 
tors faced was that some of 
BCCI’s 69 international of- 
fices had their local debts ab- 
sorbed by national banks 
after the collapse. Some of 
these exc luded foreign claim- 
ants, leaving them to chase 
their money through Luxem- 
bourg where BCCI holding SA 
was headquartered. 

BCCI collapsed after inves- 
tigations showed widespread 
evidence of money-launder- 
ing. fraud and deceit. 



T HE most eye-catching of 
the changes at the Bank 
of England is almost cer- 
tainly the departure of super- 
vision director. Brian Quinn. 

He may have signalled his 
intent to leave at the end of 
his second term more than a 
year ago. but will neverthless 
always be regarded as the reg- 
ulator who lost Britain’s old- 
est merchant bank Barin gs , 
having failed to cover the 
Bank in glory in the run-up to 
the BCCI failure. 

Mr Quinn’s departure pro- 
vides an appropriate opportu 
nity for a more detailed look 
at the Bank's governance. 
With the arrival of new blood 
in the shape of Sir John Hall 
of Newcastle fame and John 
Neill of Unipart, a passionate 
believer in better corporate 
governance, the Court ought 
to start addressing its own 
role. It has shifted from for- 
mal weekly meetings to more 
substantive monthly sessions. 
However, at least one mem- 
ber of the Court is known to 
have been frustrated by the 
dominance of the agenda, 
under the new format, by 
Governor Eddie George and 
the executive directors. 

The chance to debate the 
great City issues, such as the 
implosion of Lloyd's of Lon- 
don. has been a serious frus- 
tration. Moreover, some 
members of the Court have 
been seeking to know more 
about the Bank's role in City 
supervision and whether it 
should perhaps be restruc- 
tured under the watchful eye 
of the new deputy-governor. 
Howard Davies. Further- 
more, at present the Court is 
excluded from the Bank’s in- 
ternal thinking on monetary 
policy; as the Bank seeks 
greater independence that 
wider discussion — in the 
manner of the Fed’s Open 
Market Committee — might 
be appropriate too. 


Concorde noses through a poster at Heathrow, with Unicef goodwill ambassador Roger 
Moore (left) and British Airways' managing director Bob Ayling on the flight deck, to 
♦Vmnlf passengers who gave £2 million to the children's agency photograph: dawd shxttoe 


Euro tensions 

European Commis- 
sion is threatening to 
fine the pharmaceuticals 
arm of the German chemicals 
group. Bayer, after allega- 
tions that the latter restricted 

sales of its Adalat heart drug 
in Spain and France to pre- 
vent their re-export to the UK 
where prices are higher. 

Whatever the rights or 
wrongs of the Adalat Imbro- 
glio — Bayer argues that it 
sells a different variant of the 
drug in the UK — it is bound 
to heighten fears about paral- 
lel drug exports from the Ibe- 
rian peninsula after the Com- 
mission decision earlier this 
month not to renew restric- 
tions on drug exports from 

* pain and Portugal to the rest 
: the European Union. 

The restriction was origi- 
nally imposed because patent 
protection in the two 
countries fell well below that 


of other EU countries at the 

time of their accession to the 
community which meant 
drugs could be produced 
there more cheaply. The defi- 
ciencies in patent legislation 
have now been remedied but 
drug companies elsewhere 
have complained that the pro- 
tection will not actually be 
felt until 2002. 

One could argue that this 
particular problem win disap- 
pear of its own accord. But the 
commission needs to tread 
very warily on issues of trade 
freedoms within the EU. Since 
the currency crises of 1992 and 
1993, there have been increas- 
ing protests from within hard 
currency countries about the 
impact of competitive devalua- 
tions. The closer the prospect 
of a currency union involving 
only some EU states comes, the 
louder those mutterings will 
grow. The EU faces enough 
tensions without the commis- 
sion adding to them. 


Buckling under 

O UR deepest misgivings 
(Notebook; December 
16) about the troubled 
remarriage of RTZ with its 
Australian associate, CRA, 
has come to pass. In many 
ways, the “compromise” deal 
thrashed out between the 
mining giant and the Austra- 
lian government was even 
worse (in terms of damag e in- 
flicted on the merger concept) 
than Canberra's original list 
of demands. Rather than the 
December 13 requirement 
that one-third of the board be 
made up of Australian nation- 
als and that CRA be given 
control of the merged group's 
South American operations, 
Australia is now making 
merger approval conditional 
upon RTZ reserving, in perpe- 
tuity. huge swathes of Rio- 
CRA activity, for Australians. 

This would matter less had 
not the thrust behind the 
merger been the creation of a 
global giant managed by cos- 
mopolitan high-flyers. An- 
nouncing the deal on October 
9, RTZ cla imed the long win- 
ter of “resource nationalism'’ 
the interventionist 1960s 
and 1970s, during which time 
Rio had been pushed by the 
Australian authorities into 
reducing its CRA stake to 49 
per cent — was over. The 
compromise includes a 
requirement that this stake 
be reduced further, to 39 per 
cent 

Those of us less than totally 
beguiled by the “global mar- 
ket” can applaud Canberra’s 
robust action in defence of the 
strategic economic interests 
of Australia. But that does not 
alter the fact that these condi- 
tions torpedo the rationale be- 
hind a merger that was sup- 
posedly to create one unified 
group. The Australian gov- 
ernment has effectively in- 
sisted on a life-after-merger 
for CRA as a separate entity. 

RTZ appears to be playing a 
long game, assuming the con- 
ditions will wither away with 
the passing of the years; not 
for nothing does the mining 
house boast a 20-year plan- 
ning horizon. RTZ and CRA 
shareholders, who approved 
the revised deal, will proba- 
bly be hoping that, on this as- 
pect at least, Rio has read cor- 
rectly the politics of 
Australian minerals and 
resources. 


£ 250 m system hampers 
open market power plan 


Simon Bessie 
Industrial Editor 


OVERNMENT plans to 
introduce fall competi- 

in the electricity market 

i April 1998 suffered a set- 

. nioht after warnings 
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rading power was un- 
r to be ready in time. 

, committee governing 
electricity pool — the 
agale electricity market 
earned that a new 
million computerised 
as arrangement would 

to be leased inland said 

named unclear how flus 
1 price tag plus the 
ia l running costs of 
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tioa steps” that would allow a 
phased introduction of a new 
preferred trading arrange- 
ment (PTA). 

Coopers & Lybrand — in- 
terim programme managers 
of the Pool — had advised 
;*the likelihood of implement- 
ing the PTA in fall by April 1, 
1908, ts, at best 50 per cent". 

The report suggests that all 
customers could still shop 
around but that sophisticated 
metering systems will not be 
available to domestic custom- 
ers until later. 

It also provides the first es- 
timates of the costs of setting 
up the new trading arrange- 
ments, saying that the Pool 
will incur costs of £190 mil- 
lion while electricity supply 
companies face a bill of £150 
million. Annual costs for op- 
erating the complex system 
would run at £40 million for 
the pool and £30 million for 

suppliers. 

It warns that pool members 

which include electricity 

generators and the 12 
regional power groups -7- 
were unwilling to commit 

finding until they 118(1 assur * 
ances from the industry regu- 
lator. Professor Stephen Utt- 
lechild, about how costs 

would be met 


Tasty Rudolph gets a roasting 


Names association warns 
Lloyd’s on excess capacity 


Finland’s reindeer 
don’t help Santa 
at Christmas. Then- 
fate is dinner, 
writes JON HEMJEY 
from Rovaniemi 


H E TASTES particu- 
larly good roasted, 
with santedd potatoes 
and cranberry sauce. Or 
the more adventurous may 
prefer him in a burger, on a 
bed of lettuce between two 
slices of rye bread. 

Either way. Rudolph’s 
reward for schlepping 
Santa through the snow 
this Christmas will proba- 



bly be to join the 125,000 of 
his less renowned col- 
leagues who end up on a 
dinner plate. 

“It’s tough telling the 
kids, 1 know,” said Aija 
H uhiam o, a guide in Rovan- 
jjemi. the capital of Finnish 
Lapland. “We always say 
Rudolph got away because 
he’s got wings. Bat. unfor- 
tunately, round here rein- 


deer are business — and 
times are hard.** 

Well over half of Fin- 
land’s 220,000 reindeer are 
slaughtered every winter, 
according to figures from 
the national Reindeer 
Herders* Association, pro- 
ducing some 3 million kilos 
of meat with a total market 
value of over £15 million. 

But while demand has 
never been higher, the 
country’s 7,000 reindeer 
owners face an uncertain 
future. ““Revenues have 
fallen SOper cent in the 
past two years,’* said a lead- 
ing reindeer researcher, 
Mauri Nieminen- 

Lower prices, forced by 
subsidised imports from 
Norway and Sweden, are 
not the only threat to the 
industry, which was hit 
hard by fallout from the 
1986 Chernobyl disaster. 
Bears, wolves and road ac- 
cidents wipe oat ap to 5 per 
cent of the herd each year. 

Now struggling fanners 
face a further blow in the 
shape of EU hygiene guide- 
lines which demand heavy 
investment by traditional 
slaughterhouses. With 
wholesale prices down to 
£1.70 a pound, the money 


will be hard to find, Mr Nie- 
minen fears. 

But superior meat qual- 
ity will eventually pull the 
industry through, he be- 
lieves. “Because of the ani- • 
mal’s free-range lifestyle, 
reindeer meat is rich in 
polyunsaturated fats, min- 
erals and trace elements. 
It’s just waiting to be dis- 
covered by the health 
market.” 

Other markets are al- 
ready opening up. Fin- 
land’s chief rabbi recently 
received requests from New 
York delicatessens for 
large quantities of kosher 
reindeer meat 

First, though, the indus- 
try’s unwieldy co-opera- 
tlves — split between tradi- 
tionalists and 

entrepreneurial young 
herders keen to try new 
products and approaches — 
have to adapt 

“At the moment, all 
changes have to be ap- 
proved by the annual rein- 
deer herders' parliament” 
Mr Nieminen said. “Many 
are well into their sixties 
and hard to convince of the 
need for change. To be 
fhank, we need a bit more 
get-up-and-go.” 


Pauline Springett 


T HE struggling Lloyd’s of 
London insurance market 
is lacing a further decline in 
profits next year because ex- 
cess underwriting capacity 
could force down premium 
rates, warned the Association 
of Lloyd’s Members yester- 
day. 

The ALM. which represents 
9,000 Names, was responding 
to Lloyd's announcement that 
the market's 1996 capacity 
would be £9.85 billion. 

While tins is slightly lower 
than this year’s figure of £10.1 
billion, the performance of 
Lloyd's has been declining be- 
cause insurance premiums 
have been falling steadily. 

An AI.M spokesman said 
the excess capacity next year 
would exacerbate the situa- 
tion; "What’s the po bit <rf so 
much capacity. It only gives 
the temptation to the under- 


writers to write rubbish. The 
Names paid a catastrophic 
price for that in the 1980s. 
Let's hope they are not going 
to pay that price again," said 
an ALM spokesman, adding 
that Lloyd's should take 
greater measures to keeji 
capacity under controL 

About 69 per cent of next 
year’s capacity is coming 
from the traditional unlim- 
ited liability Names, with the 
rest coming from new-style 
limited liability corporate 
capital members. The figures 
show that fixe proportion of 
Lloyd's capital provided by its 
Names is shrinking , al though 
it is not disappearing as 
swiftly as some market ob- 
servers had predicted. 

Lloyd's chairman David 
Rowland said: "The figures 
clearly demonstrate the resil- 
ience and confidence of both 
the traditional membership 
and the established and new 
corporate members." 


TOURIST RATES - BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.01 50 Franc* 7.36 Italy 2,410 Singapore 2.1350 

Austria 15.10 Germany 2.16 Malta 0. 5375 South Africa 547 

Belgium 44.25 Greece 364.00 Netherlands 2.4275 Spain 18250 

Canada 2.05 Hong Kong 11.70 New Zealand 2-3175 Sweden 10.10 

Cyprus O.B05 India 5MB Norway 0.52 and 1.72 

Denmark 8.38 Ireland 0.05 Portugal 227.00 Turkey 84.061 

Finland 6.84 Israel 4.72 Saudi Arabia 5.61 USA 1.5050 
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12 FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 

Export peak 
cuts non-EU 
trade gap 


The Guardian Thursday December 21 1995 


Sarah Ryle 

R ecord exports 
helped cut Britain's 
trade deficit with 
countries outside the 
European Union by more 
than half last month, accord- 
ing to official figures pub- 
lished yesterday. 

Weakening imports com- 
bined -with the boost to over- 
seas sales to produce a deficit 
of £0.5 billion — the lowest 
since March this year. But. 
even with the improvement, 
this year's overall trade defi- 
cit still stands at E7.1 billion, 
compared to £4.2 billion at the 
same time last year. 

But the Central Statistical 
Office said yesterday's figures 
had prompted a revision of its 
view that the trend of the non- 
EU trade deficit was upwards. 

City analysts had been pre- 
dicting a deficit oT nearly 
£1 billion following the deteri- 
oration in October to 
£1.2 billion. HSBC’s Jonathan 
Loynes said: “Exports finally 
appear to be waking up again 
after stagnating in the first 
half of the year.” But analysts 
were cautious, with some pre- 
dicting that the sharp im- 
provement could not be 
sustained. 

UBSs Alex Garrard said: 
"A revival m export volumes 
to non-EU countries looks un- 
likely in view of continued 
weakness in activity, while 
rising private sector spending 
should fuel import volumes 
over the coming months.” 

The record exports, includ- 
ing oil and erratic goods 
which consist of items like 
aircraft and precious stones, 
were worth £5.8 billion in No- 
vember against imports val- 
ued at £&3 billion, down 3 per 
cent on the previous month. 

Half the increase — 9 per 
cent higher than the October 
level — was due to the export 


of erratics, especially of a 
warship to Saudi Arabia 
worth £0.15 billion. And a 
purchase of one aircraft, a 
Boeing 777 from the United 
States by British Airways, 
helped to tip the value of im- 
ports by £0.1 billion. 

But the volume of exports 
excluding oil and erratics, 
regarded by the authorities as 
a better guide to the true state 
of British trade, also rose to 
record levels and was 5 per ! 
cent better than in October. 

In the three months to No- 
vember. regarded as a Less 
volatile measure than the 
monthly fluctuations, the 
underlying trade picture, ex- 
cluding oil and erratics, 
showed export volumes rising 
by 4 per cent on the previous I 
three months. Adam Cole, of 
James CapeU added: "It is the 
first significant evidence that 
manufacturers have stopped 
rebuilding stocks”. 

This suggested that manu- 
facturers would meet demand 
from existing stocks rather 
than through new production 
in the coming months. 

But Michael Saunders. UK 
economist at Salomon 
Brothers said non-EU exports 
appeared to be rising again to 
most regions after a period of 
weakness and would help the 
economy accelerate again 
during 19%. Board of Trade i 
President Ian Lang said the 
figures showed Britain’s ex- 
porters were world beaters in 
the international market. 

Labour’s shadow* trade and 
industry secretary. Margaret 
Beckett welcomed the im- 
provement in the deficit last 
month but accused the Gov- 
ernment of complacency. 

Ms Beckett said: "In his 
Budget Kenneth Clarke bad to 
revise his estimate of the visi- 
ble trade deficit for 1995 from 
the £6.5 billion he predicted a 
year ago to the £11.5 billion he 
predicts now." 





Images of a fallen whizz-kid — Graham Turner’s award-winning picture (above) photographer Garrige Bo’s shot of Leeson’s Lager (below) 


Leeson passes on probably the 
most expensive lager in the world 


Dan Atkinson 

Y OU know the name, you 
know the number: Lee- 
son Lager rolls off the bot- 
tling line, its label carrying 
the rogue trader's photo- 
graph and the name 88888 
Reserve, in memory of the 
five 8s account in which 
Barings's fallen whizz-kid 
buried the gigantic losses 
that helped break the bank. 

Matt Healy. (right) assis- 
tant brewer at Hong Kong's 
South China Brewery, 
tastes a bottle of the limited 
edition 100-case drink, or- 
dered by former Singapore 
colleagues of the jailed de- 


rivatives dealer. Tagged as 
I the world’s costliest beer, 
Leeson Lager will be dis- 1 
tribnted as gifts to friends 
and clients of Leeson’s for- 
i mer workmates. 

The animal used In a 
meeting outside the Bank : 
of England, to protest at the 
, trader’s “scapegoat” treat- 
ment, formed the subject of 
Guardian photographer 1 
Graham Turner’s winning 
entry for the business pho- 
tography awards, orga- 
nised by the Lowe Bell FI- 1 
nancial public- relations 
consultancy. It’s his second 
win in a row. Guardian 1 
photographer, Sean Smith, J 
was runner-up. i 
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Bain to 

remain 

with 


Praline Springe** 

I NCHCAPE, the motor dis- 
I tribution and marketing 
I services group, said yester- 
day that it has scrapped plans 
to sell its insurance broking 
arm Bain Hogg and has 
reverted to its original plan or 
flotation on the Stock Ex- 
change. probably in early 
1997. It is believed to have 
looking for around £300 
million. 

An Inchcape spokeswoman 
said: “We were not prepared 
to sell it for less than our val- 
uatioiL We may have sold if 
the price had been right" An- 
alysts suggested that . could 
mean Inchcape might be open 
to higher offers. 

Two bids had been .ru- 
moured to be in the frame. 
One was understood to have 
been from US insurer Aon, 
and the other from a manage- 
ment buyout team. Interest 
was also believed to have 
been expressed by US broker 
Alexander & Alexander. 

Inchcape said it was not 
prepared to reveal the identi- 
ties of the bidders, or to com- 
ment on the size of the offers. 
However, .it is understood 
that the MBO team offered 
substantially less than Inch- 
cape had been looking for. 

It is believed that neither 
bid would have permitted 
Inchcape to retain a stake in 
Bain Hogg-. The Inchcape 
spokeswoman confirmed the 
group was hoping to retain a 
stake after flotation as it be- 
lieved this would be the best 
way to maximise the return 
for shareholders. 

Inchcape's half-year profits 
collapsed this year to £18.6 
milli on from £125.5 million 
and it was recently relegated 
from the prestigious FTSE 100 
index. By contrast the Bain 
Hogg arm produced a 32 per 
cent interim profits rise. 


Receiving hard kick up the ratings I Hanson moves to reduce debt 


Outlook *96/ The ITV companies expect 
to be hit where it hurts over C4 funding. But 
this is one of many challenges they face 
in volatile times. Lisa Buckingham reports 


I NDEPENDENT television 
companies are expected to 
ask the Government to cut 
the £373 million a year they 
pay to the Treasury' by some 
£50 million to compensate for 
the future loss of contribu- 
tions from Channel 4. 

Under last week's Broad- 
casting Bill, the Heritage Sec- 
retary. Virginia Bottomley, 
will review the funding ar- 
rangements so that C4 can 
keep more of Its revenues. 

At present C4 has to pay 
half of everything it earns 
above 14 per cent of terres- 
trial advertising to the ITV 
companies. This totals about 
£50 million a year and results 
in a substantial injection far 
companies such as Carlton 
Communications, whose two 
franchises — Carlton and 
Central — received almost 
£20 million this year, roughly 
equivalent to 16 per cent of 
the group’s broadcasting prof- 
its. In all, C4 will contribute 
about £300 million to ITV be- 
fore the 1998 funding change. 

The prospective loss of this 
income coincides with the 
planned launch of the fifth 
terrestrial channel in just 
over a year which, under the 
guidance of former LWT boss 
Greg Dyke, and with the back- 
ing of Thames TV’s expansive 
programme library, could hit 
ITVs core earning? rather 
than (at least, according to 
ITV) those of Channel 4. 


Underside 


Dan Atkinson 


R TZ and CRA share- 
holders took their 
courage in both h ands 
when they voted for their 
re-marriage yesterday, for 
in so doing they defied a 

t e rrifying-so an ding gang of 
pressure groups under the 
um brella of the Interna- 
tional Ad Hoc Committee 
on the RTZ/CRA Merger 
(HQ in London Nl, natch). 
Forty organisations are af- 
filiated including the Inter- 
national Wages for House- 
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Quite aside from the compe- 
tition from satellite operator 
BSkyB. the independent tele- 
vision companies are under- 
stood to have suffered a 
recent drop in advertising de- 
mand Although they are still 
predicted to end 1995 about 
5 per cent better off. with total 
revenues of almost 
£1.6 billion, the dampening of 
advertising in the last two 
months is in contrast with the 
average monthly increases 
earlier in the year of up to 
15 per cent. 

This comes at a time when 
ITV is having to spend more 
on its autumn programming 
in an effort to push up its au- 
dience ratings. 

Mrs Bottomley also plans 
to relax the cross-media 
ownership rules and end the 
ban on combining more than 
two ITV franchises. These 
proposals come at a good 
time. If ITVs attempts to 
drive forward profits are 
frustrated, at least a series of 
takeovers will allow the 
removal of some of the net- 
works' cost base. 

Yorkshire Tyne Tees is the 
plum target it has a large au- 
dience and an attractive and 
substantial programme li- 
brary. including series such 
as A Touch of Frost, Emmer- 
dale and the Catherine Cook- 
son dramas. Its chairman, 

I Ward Thomas, has never i 
made a secret of his aware- 


work Campaign, the Bou- 
gainville Interim Govern- 
ment and the Women for a 
Nuclear Free and Indepen- 
dent Pacific (UK branch). 
Apparently, Rio-CRA will 
become “the world’s most 
powerful single mining 
conglomerate” (true: RTZ 
is already, in feet), and, er, 
trill go around being horrid 
to the environment. And in- 
digenous peoples. Don’t 
ever change. 

B EAN futures; has 
beens, more like. Just 
now, soy-meal con- 
tracts are flavour of the 
month among the cogno- 
scenti of China’s derivatives 
[ markets- So much so that 
the authorities have had to 
damp down on trading. And 
maybe the regulators have a 
point. One day this week, 
trading in January soy-meal 
! contracts on the Guangdong 
I commodities exchange top- 
ped 100.000 lots, represent- 
ing more than 1 milli on 
tons. And the actual supply 
available for delivery? Er, 

1 well . . - 2.000 tons. Time to 
I get into paper hankie fu- 
tures, just in case. 

T HE sale of Her Majes- 
ty’s Stationer^' Office is 
not the only privatisa- 
tion to be hitting trouble. 

I Plans, Strongly backed by 
i the (deputy) Prime Minister. 


ness that the group is likely to 
lose its independence, proba- 
i bly to Granada or MAI. both 
of which have a 15 per cent 
shareholding. 

But analysts suggest that 
once the Broadcasting Bill be- 
comes law. probably half way 
through next year. Carlton 
may also be interested in buy- 
ing Yorkshire, which could 
cost more than £450 million to 
secure in an auction. Al- 
though Carlton, with an esti- 
mated audience share of 9.4 
per cent could have trouble 
buying Yorkshire which has 
a 5.9 per cent share. 

However, Neill Junor of 
NatWest Securities says it is 
not unimaginable that Carl- 
ton’s Michael Green could 
take a tilt at Lord Hollick's 
MAL although if the socialist 


ITV is having to 
spend more on its 
latest programme 
schedule in an 
effort to push up 
audience ratings 

peer were to believe that for a 
second he would probably be 
tempted by the strategic poi- 
son pill which HTV could 
offer. The Welsh station could 
also attract the attentions of 
Scottish TV. both of whose 
major shareholders. Mirror 
Group and Flextech, are be- 
lieved to have aspirations in 
that direction. 

If the major ITV companies 
can settle their differences. 


to farm out the work of the 
Central Office of Informa- 
tion to private-sector public 
relations types are also fal- 
tering. The COI’s many 
functions include wartime 
public announcements, and 
COI personnel are trained at 
the Easingwold civil defence 
centre in East Yorkshire. 
Another of its tasks is to ac- 
company members of the 
royal family during visits 
around the country. Some- 
how, there are doubts as to 
whether the flamboyant PR 
(and expensive) men of Lon- 
don Town would really be 
suitable. 

O N THE subject of 
money, it’s good to see 
Royal Bank of Scot- 
land trimming back at the 
top. Total directors' pay has 
fallen this year, from £28 
million to just £4 million. 
But mass austerity has not 
broken out in the board- 
room at St Andrew Square: 
the fell has been caused by 
the end of bonus payments 
to Peter Wood, the Direct 
Line milli onaire whose con- 
tract was bought oat last 
year for £13 million. 

A S THE end-of-year 
deadline looms for 
those key Moscow 
talks between the Russian 
authorities and diamond 
giant De Beers, it seems the 


takeovers and the savings 
from running down the costly 
network centre could save a 
total of between £40 million 
and £50 million a year for 
Channel 3. 

Meanwhile, a semblance of 
light relief may occur in the 
spring when the Office of Fair 
Trading concludes its wide- 
ranging review of BSkyB. In- 
dustry sources suggest that 
the bi-partisan political sup- 
port for BSkyB’s 40 per cent 
shareholder, Rupert Mur- 
doch. must become more 
tense the closer it gets to an 
election. However, the BBC 
was given a break with larger 
than anticipated shares in the 
digital TV plans, and some 
kind of restriction on 
BSkyB’s ability to mop up the 
rights to every decent sport in 
the country could be to the 
BBC’s advantage. 

Elsewhere, companies such 
as United Newspapers and 
Pfcarson. which have suffered 
recent upsets, may take ad- 
vantage of the relaxation of 
cross-media rules with ana- 
lysts suggesting United might 
try to hoist its share rating by 
bidding for something like 
Capital Radio rather than 
selling its national newspaper 
titles. 

There is also a suggestion 
that the costs of taking the 
first steps in planned national 
cable TV networks could see 
the merger of the new media 
businesses of Mirror Group 
and the Daily Mail, which 
yesterday acquired the Pa the 
News archive, whose assets 
include nearly 3,000 hours of 
archive dating from 1896 to 
1970 

Tomorrow: The high street 


chaps in Hatton Garden 
have Russia on the brain. 
Last week, we reported the 
Russian princess featured 
on one of De Beers’s corpo- 
rate Christmas cards; now 
a splendid gift arrives, 
courtesy of the gem-men, In 
the shape of a recording of 
Mozart and Beethoven. 
Performed by? The Moscow 
Symphony Orchestra. Get a 
grip, fellas. 

B URTON chief execu- 
tive John Hoemer Is 
to become vice chair- 
man of Battersea Dogs 
Home. No donbt be will put 
to good use the experience 
he gained when he made 
himself responsible for one 
of the biggest dogs In the 
country, the aforemen- 
tioned clothing group. 


A CHRISTMAS mystery 
from Yamaicbi Inter- 
national in Finsbury 
Pavement. What is the fifth 
piece of plant life (featured 
on its multi-lingnal “sea- 
son's greetings” card? The 
mistletoe, fir. holly and ivy 
are joined by a strange- 
looktng twig, sharpened at 
one . end. “Japanese 
spruce.” declared Yamai- 
chi’s top economist. Chal- 
lenged further, be admitted 
he hadn't a due, but sug- 
gested it could be a twig 
from a pencil tree. 


Roger Cowe 

H anson plans to cut its 
near-£5 billion debt 
mountain by raising 
more than $2 billion 
(£1.3 billion) from the sale of 
Cavenham Forest Products, 
plus the flotation of its Sur- 
burban Propane business, it 
announced yesterday. 

The move is part of the con- 
glomerate's attempt to 
reverse its recent share price 
fall by cutting the debts accu- 
mulated after its acquisition 
of Eastern Electric, and to 
focus on four major busi- 
nesses. 

Hanson chief executive 
Derek Bonham said yester- 
day: "These disposals are part 
of our programme to concen- 
trate on fewer, larger activi- 


News in brief 


ties." They prompted one ana- 
lyst to comment: “I think the 
market will be relieved to see 
this”. 

Hanson’s shares rose by 
4.5p to 188.5p but are still well 
below the price earlier this 
year. The shares have col- 
lapsed over the past couple of 
years, since a peak of 23lp at 
the beginning of 1994. This 
week’s price of 184.5p was the 
lowest for three years. 

The group has made a 
series of disposals in recent 
years as it tidied up the pe- 
ripheral bits of the empire 
built up by Lords Hanson and 
White in the 1980s. And last 
month. Mr Bonham said 
there would be further sales 
as he aimed to concentrate on 
chemicals, tobacco, energy 
and building-related activi- 
ties. 


Goldman Sachs 
makes £ 880 m 

PROFITS at Goldman Sachs, the Wall Street investment house, 
soared to$l.37 billion(£880 million) this year on the back of the 
booming stock market and a surge In the number of mergers 
and acquisitions. While the results were well below the record 
of $2.7 billion it set in 1993. they were still the company's third 
best year and a sharp contrast to 19JM. Goldman pa id its bankers 
and traders bonuses that were, on average. 30 per cent higher 
than in 1994. — Mark Tran in New York 

Zantac gets US approval 

GLAXO Wellcome has received clearance from the US Food and 
Drug Administration to sell a low-dose version of its Zantac ulcer 
drug without prescription. Zantac 75 has been on sale in the UK 
for several momths and treats heartburn and indigestion. It will 
join two other products which have moved from prescription- 
only sale: Pepcid, sold by Merck and Johnson & Johnson, and 
SmithKUne Beecham’s Tagamet Zantac 75 is expected to chal- 
lenge for leadership of the $1 billion US market — Roger Coioe 

Moscow proves expensive 

MOSCOW prices are now the highest in Europe and the Russian 
capital now ranks just behind the Japanese cities of Tokyo and 
Osaka in cost-of-livingterms for expatriates, according to a 
survey from Geneva-based consultancy Corporate Resources. The 
survey is based on food, alcohol clothing, transport, sports and 
leisure, and home entertainment Tokyo remains the world’s 
most expensive city with an index of 202. — AP 

Japanese budget revealed 

JAPAN’S finance minister Masayoshi Takemura yesterday 
revealed his “seif-contradictory’’ annual budget proposals for the 
year starting in April which showed a swelling deficit to be 
covered by record borrowings of 2 1,000 billion yen (almost 
£135 billion). The deficit will raise Japan's total accumulated debt 
to 96 per cent of gross domestic product more than in the United 
States. — Kevin Rafferty in Tokyo 

German growth in doubt 

GERMANY’S highly-respected IFO econom les institute yester- 
day predicted that the country's GDP would expand by just 1.75 
per cent next year. Its projection was more pessimistic than the 
government' s own projection of 2 per cent and considerably lower 
than an August forecast by Germany's six economic institutes of 
2.5 percent — AP 


Bank jobs boost 

THE Co-operative Bank yesterday announced the setting up of a 
second 24-hour call centre wh ich will create 450 jobs in Stockport, 
Greater Manchester. The bank already claims UK market leader- 
ship catering for 2 million personal account holders from its 
initial call centre at Skelmersdale — Manxn Ha l sal I 


Cavenham and Surburban 
Propane are outside these 
areas, as is the UK vitamin 
business Seven Seas, which is 
also expected to be sold 
shortly. 

Cavenham was acquired 
from Sir James Goldsmith in 
1990 in a $1.3 billion swap for 
the Newmont gold mining op- 
eration that came into Han- 
son as part of Consolidated 
Goldfields. Last year, sales 
and profits fell due to a drop 
in the price of lumber but the 
operation nevertheless made 
$95 million profit on sales of 
$255 million. 

Surburban Propane was 
part of the Quantum Chemi- 
cals acquisition in 1993. 
Quantum has been enormous- 
ly profitable for Hanson as 
the chemical business cycle 
has moved upwards since the i 


purchase, but Surburban Pro- 
pane is a consumer business 
which does not fit Hanson’s 
main areas of activity. It also 
produced lower profits last 
year as a result of the mild 
winter which hit gas sales. 
Profits fell from $56 million to 
$41 million on sales af $400 
mill ion. 

The company will be floated 
on the US stock exchange, al- 
though Hanson will keep 
around 60 per cent of the 
shares. The flotation, together 
with a $425 million debt issue 
by Surburban Propane, will 
bring in an estimated $775 
million for Hanson. 

Cavenham’s tracts of forest 
will be sold, and Hanson said 
yesterday that it is already In 
talks with several potential 
purchasers. The sale is ex- 
pected to raise $1.5 billion. 
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Na\ itwert On Course and on Time. With time a cm dal aspect af air travel 
pilots and navigator* have long viewed their watch as their basic personal 
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SPORTS NEWS 13 


Master Oats will 
wait for Ireland 


c * u 1» Hawkins 


I ASTER OATS was 
yesterday taken 
out of nest 
Wednesday’s Coral 
"eisn National at Chepstow 
and will run instead in the 
®ncsson Chase at Leppard 
stown the following day 
Kim Bailey, the trainer, 
gensfolybelieves that asking 

over three and threequarter 

5^yfoe ri^it rehabilita- 
tion treataTOt for a horse 
whose reappearance earlier 
this month could only be de- 
scribed as disastrous. 

Despite suspicions that the 
Cheltenham Gold Cup winner 
nught have bled internally 
causing him to be pulled ud 
force out in the three runner 
* ®“®? rsal Chase, exhaustive 
tests have come up with noth- 
ing to explain that worrying 
performance. ■ y ts 

The Ericsson Chase is a 
conditions event over three 
miles and should be much 
lws demanding although the 
three mile trip around this 
sharpish track will not pro- 
vide much scope for his un- 
doubted stamina. 

With Master Oats’s defec- 
tum, Martin Pipe’s Miinne- 
homa looks set to head the 
weights for the Welsh 
National and has been 
steadily supported in the last 
week, being backed down to 


Kim Bailey ... ha« decided 
to take the easy option 

10-1 from 16-1 with the 
sponsors. 

Pipe has a formidable re- 
cord in the race, having won 
it five times since 1988 and 
■saddling the first four in 1992, 
but even though Miinne- 
homa, a confirmed mud-lover, 
shoold get the ground he 
likes, he faces no easy task 
under list 71b first time out 
this season.. 

A 4lb rise in the weights 
means that the 7-2 favourite 
Earth S ummi t has IGst 7lb 
while the 9-2 second fevourite 
Flyers Nap (originally 
weighted with 9st 91b) is only 
lib out of the handicap. 

The chance of Jenny Pit- 
man's Superior Finish is also 


Champagne performance 
by Thornton on Nicklup 


A ndrew thornton 

stole the show* at Ludlow 
yesterday when riding a tre- 
mendous race on Nicklup in 
the Tanners Champagne 
Handicap Chase. 

Never relishing her task, 
Nicklup appeared more likely 
to be pulled up on the home 
turn, but Thornton’s never- 
say-die performance in the 
saddle coaxed her back into 
contention at the last and she 
collared Alice Smith close 
home to score by a neck. 

Tim Forster, who trains foe 
winner, said; “She was a 20-1 
shot turning into the straight 
but Andrew persevered and 
she got there in the end. I 
-think he is a very under-rated 
jockey.’* ■ ‘ '■ - 

David Finnega n , a condi- 
tional rider who has a SO per 
cent strike rate since joining 
trainer Noel Chance from Ire- 
land, was also in fine form 
when scoring on Cailin Glas 
in the Hoeschst Panacur Nov- 


ice Hurdle. Goldenswift, the 
favourite, looked home and 
hosed until Finnegan brought 
his mount with a late run to 
win by two lengths. 

“That's his third winner 
from six rides and I thought 
he was very cool out there." 
said Chance. “I told him they 
go very fast around here and 
to sit in behind but I didn’t 
think he would Jbe that far be- 
hind. However, it’s'all worked 
out well. 

“I will probably run Cailin 
Glas in a boys’ race at New- 
bury at the end of the month 
before she goes novice chas- 
ing in the New Year." 

Jeni Renfree-Barons. who 
hands in her trainer’s licence 
at; the end of next month due 
to ill health, sent out her first 
winner of the term when 
Mine’s an Ace.- ridden by 
Roddy Greene, outspeeded 
Powder Boy on the run-in to 
land the Tanners Burgundy 
Handicap Chase. 


improved as he was 81b 
"wrong" in the original 
weights. Superior Finish 
looks value at 13-2 as he Is 
only 41b worse off with Earth 
Summit whom he beat over 30 
lengths when the pair were 
second and fifth behind 
Couldnt Be Better in the 
Hennessy. 

Uttoxeter’s card this after- 
noon opens with a competi- 
tive looking race for the EBF 
Novice Hurdle with High 
Learie. Three Philosophers 
and Trail Boss all having 
claims. 

Three Philosophers was un- 
lucky last time when ham , 
pered and unseating his rider 
in Buttercup Joe’s race at 
Hereford, having won as he 
liked previously. 

But the key to the contest 
may be an 18 runner event at 
Exeter recently when High 
Learie beat Trail Boss by five 
lengths. The winner was im- 
pressive but he is I0!b worse 
off with the runner-up and 
could have trouble confirm- 
ing the form. 

Trail Boss (12.40), trained 
by Henrietta Knight, was not 
subjected to a hard race when 
held at the last and is bound 
to improve. 

Nicky Henderson has al- 
ways had a high opinion of 
Barna Boy (3.10) who can 
begin to justify the trainer's 
faith in the St Modewen 
Handicap Chase. 

Barna Boy's jumping was 
none too clever last season 
but after extensive schooling 
with Yogi Breisner he ap- 
peared much more assured 
when second to Northern Sad- 
dler on his reappearance at 
Worcester — one mistake at 
the last proving his undoing. 

At Lingfield Darter (1.00) 
showed enough on his debut 
when runner-up to Alltime 
Dancer at Sandown to be fan- 
cied for the Plum Pudding 
Hurdle. 

Today's scheduled meeting 
at Kelso has been abandoned 
because of frost 
A total of seven meetings 
have now been lost to the 
weather during the current 
jumps season but David 
McAllister, clerk of the 
course, is “cautiously opti- 
mistic’’ that Uttoxeter will go 
ahead despite a forecast for 
frost and light snow 
overnight 

There were no problems at 
Lingfield where prospects for 
today look good. 

• Jon jo O’Neill, the 
trainer, was fined £400 and 
jockey Alan Roche suspended 
for seven days after being 
found guilty of schooling 
Princess Maxine in public at 
Hexham yesterday. 


Rupert Murdoch, below, takes the helm as Sayanora. above, built from material used in the US space shuttle, goes through her practice paces in Sydney 


Murdoch swaps Sun for sea 


Bob Fisher 


T HIRTY years after 
Rupert Murdoch last 
sailed in the Sydney- 
Hobart race the chairman 
of News Corporation took 
to the water again yester- 
day in preparation for this 
year’s event which starts 
on Boxing Day. 

Murdoch, generally more 
concerned with buying 
sports than competing in 
them, will race in Larry El- 
lison's 78ft American yacht 
Sayonara which has al- 
ready been installed as 


even-money favourite. 

Dockside talk is of an 
easy victory, with the boat 
even taking the AS250.000 
[£120.000] prize for beating 
the 20-year-old record of 
two days 14hr 36min 56sec. 

Murdoch is no stranger to 
this race, having sailed 
own boat Dima each year 
from 1961 to 1965. 

By contrast Sayanora, a 
$2 million Maxi-rater, is 
making her debut. But she 
is state-of-the-art in design 
and construction and was 
built in New Zealand of pre- 
impregnated carbon fibre 
and epoxy resin. 


The race is one of the 
world's toughest and most 
punishing, particularly in 
Bass Strait. Two years ago 
more than half the fleet 
was forced to retire when 
an aptly named Southerly 
Buster decimated the fleet. 

Sayonara should be 
strong enough to contend 
with anything but, as its de- 
signer Bruce Farr said yes- 
terday: “One always wor- 
ries about one’s boats in the 
Hobart Race but Sayonara 
was designed with bashing 
and crashing in mind when 
we knew she was intended 
for th»g race.” 


Hockey 


Mayer’s first goal sinks Egypt after misguided GB comer instructions 


Pat Rowley m Cabo 


C HRIS MAYER’s first goal 
for Great Britain three 
minutes from time ensured 
the Olympic hopefuls gained 
their fourth victory in five 
matches, defeating Egypt 2-0 
in the first of back-to back 
games against the African sil- 
ver medallists here at the 
Nasser City Complex. 

The Cannock winger’s well- 


struck cross-shot after he had 
rounded the goalkeeper was 
the first goal Great Britain 
have scored in open play 
against foe Egyptians in three 
matches. It was set up by Rob 
Thompson, who dispossessed 
a defender being too enter- 
prising for his own good. 

In the third minute Great 
Britain had taken the lead 
from their first corner, 
through Russell Garcia on the 
switch; Egypt looked to be ex- 


pecting a shot from the cor- 
ner-specialist Calum Giles. 

That 64 minutes passed be- 
fore the next goal had much 
to do with the difficulties both 
teams experienced in keeping 
their balance on a worn-out 
water-based pitch. Egypt who 
had nine of the 18 corners, 
created several openings in 
the first half but although 
Simon Mason in the British 
goal twice had to rescue his 
side in one-on-one situations. 


their finishing was poor. 

The fact that Great Britain 
converted only one corner 
was due in equal measure to 
lax Egyptian umpiring and 
the management’s insistence 
that Giles hit rather than 
flicked, his corner shots. 

On the one occasion Giles 
disregarded the advice 
Egypt’s best player Magdy 
Abdul ah went unpenalised 
for saving brilliantly with his 
stick just above his shoulder. 


The Britain coach David 
Whitaker said: “1 was disap- 
pointed we allowed them to 
pressure us in the first half. 
We played acceptably only at 
times but did create more 
than enough chances to win." 

EOYPTt I Tovrflk; M Yaod*. ■ Arab* M 
Samir, Y Monakn, A MIW, B MW 
■ Abdula, A Aboalyax, H 


GREAT BRITAIN: S Mason: J Wyatt, J 
Kafta, G M u ta nt K Tabbar, S HaaStt, 
C M ayer . R Banda. R Thompson, J 
(capi), II Thompson. 

A Amfet. H Korany (Egypt)- 
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2.30 uuiBY wrm cowmoiuL joaonw handicap humu tail ioyoe tajm 
12in3f-ILVOUkDORrT7E)(D)nO , SMIMaO-124 AP i ei Wr 


014P-4S NOBTHCTNVUMNPOXCIS Do* 6-11-0 .. 

222121 MOST EQUAL (H)(D)MP1paS-1 VIZ 

V-6 JUUASBAMmum{Sa}A yoora S-1I-12 _ 
1222-33 HOflDAHS«(33){DUBF)U tttdpeldkS-IVlQ 
S21S-P KLBURO{«1B Hoad S-1 1-8 


10- AJOAB(«1*HD}M»«Q Keflewey 4-11-1 

VBt&- NB.TRNBTV (J07) (DJ Un P Sly 8-10-11 
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3.1 0 ST BOOWEN HANDICAP CHASN2»C4r410 

001 1/1360-2 BARNA ROY *24) Nhoadaraon 7-11-7 MAI 

OKMF MOHBTWOn(1«)tom5BreokaMw1»-1V1 

01155-3 Ot FOR TOE POT (22) (CD) Ifra A Naoofttoa 10-15-17 . 

V3SIM— SUR2 METAL (4140 (O OQ D WcCaM Q-*-0 

42-4114 RODEO STAR (IS) (D) N TtoBp 9-10-7 

m 

TOP ret TIPfc Radaa Star B, HeaaM (Serf 7 
1 S94: Spraa Cmse S 1 1 4 Q BmSay 9-2 (Iba O Hafc< 4 ran 

5-4 ftaoaoSur.2-1 ItonaMWaoLftO Barna Boy, 5-1 One For The Pal. 25-1 Sura UataLflr 



3.40 ALAN POVEY SIMS NOVICE HANDICAP HllROtf 2ra BL®SB 

1 4MS0O0 C4TIZQI BAND (129) E Alston 7-11-10 

01L382 N0MMn0(10)(BF)UisJ Pitman 4-11-9 


-J-Wyer 


0501 TANS2SO (4) (OB 40) (D)M Meagher 4-11-6 DOyi u a 

405-fM BJCTSCHHOIttl IAJIO (21) 0 Gautodo 5-11-4 

P?-71 BUCKLEY BOtS(tS) A B*Bey4-1V0 Tl 

P4-0 CMLDmirS CHOKS{24) P McSrUe 4-1D-4 - _PI 

P2P/-06 BASTBRMSJRPHY (15) C Broad 5-10-0 


OP/»fF-raBMMIOOOPtCKEHCUO)R Price 5-10-0 rr 

SWOOP CAPT AWSTOCKFOflP (33) P Wepmn 8-10-0 Qny Lysaa 
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. 5-2 BMBdihon Bud. 11-4 Robaro, 3-1 Tanaaeq, 7-2 BacMay Bays. 13-1 Maper Uantty, 14—1 
Cttbrsn Band. 25-1 hah Groom. 


• Blinkered for the first time — LINGFIELD: 1.30 Silverfort 
Lad; 250 Elburg. UTTOXETER; 1.40 Yes We Are. 


Results 


HEXHAM 

12AO (2m HiSw> 1. DUKE OP PERTH, P 
Carbarry (100-30 lav). 2, Lord MM 
(10-11: ft, S ayinf P a n c ar lO-U 12 ran. 5. 2 
(J Howard Jonmoni two: C2.40; ctjo. 

taaa euol Bum f- £ 23 J a Wk ew so. 

CSF: 537.78. IA Lothian Commodora. Sun- 
derland Echo. 

ixo ism »<&•>: i, cHomnox cun- 
TABtS, L Wyrer (4-11 tav); £, Paep O Daw 
IW-lk 3, Chany SSona (20-1). 17 ran. 2& 
13. (M H Eaoterby) Tote: Cl Ml £1.90, £2. DO. 
tft2a Dual F- £7.90. Trio: £27.10 CSF: C7.8& 
Wl: Bold AcctxinL Carley Lad. Dll Iona 
Bridge, Ksrak, Rascally. 

1X0 (2n 4f llOyda Ct* 1, BEAU- 
CHAMP ORACe. Mr K Whelan (B-TK *, 
Chief Raider (7-1 1: ft. ftelta (9-1). 10-11 
tav Earfymomms UDhL 12 ran. ZJL nk. (Mr* 
S Bramafl) Tmtr £1050; OM. OM, £1.66. 
Dual R £30.60. Trio: £17X00. CSF: £0435. 
NFC Chottiy. Command aar. Devilry 
2X0 (Sen Hda): 1, NEW CHARGES, B 
Grattan {S-1J; 2, I tetaefc a lda Lnd (10-1); 8. 
Sand Ktaa (20-1). 7-2 lav Dash mar. 13 ran. 
4, 3. (P Boaumont) To(k £830; £1.40, CX20. 
£4 20. Dual F: £36.60. TrHr £154. Btt CSF' 
£55.31. Trtcasr £894.84. i«: circle Boy, 
Qoidmtrs. 

Attfftmirai* 1.EHS8V JOKER, P 
Wren (ii-io lav); 2, Lupy ME n atral (10-1): 
2, Tudor FaNow 0-3. 8 rma 3. 5, (S 
KattfeweH) Tom: £2.10; £1.50. Cl JO. £210. 
Dual F; S3 20. Trio £47.80. CSF: £19.11. 
Tr least £3733. NFC Golden Fiddle. Irish 
Gant Jan dee. Marchwood.NiiUlL 
SXO (2n HMaJc 1, RACHAELS OWEN, L 
Wyer (5-4 tavV a, (7-3): X Soaitoa 
(5-2). Sian. i.i.rTDyer) Torn. Ei.70: Ci.tft 
E2.10L Dual F: 0.40. CSF. £S 69. NR: AnoBier 
Fountain, innocani Oeorgn. 

«o {Ants 1, MVER N7TH, F Parma 
(20-1): 2. Uk Hyrfene (12-1); 3, TMy 
nm| Teff (7-4 fav). 13 ran. 6. ah M. (L 
Lunpo) Tola; £28,20. £1030. C5-70, El.BU 
Dual F- £81 X). Trie: Cits 6ft CSF: £224.88. 
NR:Coruau. 

VLAC0OTa£484O. 

LUDLOW 

'MS (2m M 1-tOyda M<b): 1,015®, 
G Crone [10-11; 2, D aaty b a n 15-2 lav); a, 
5 Vn to n iaida H 1ft-1);*, m n iinrla (HM). 15 
ran. Nk. 15. (R Cunts) Tata: £&80: titO. 
£1.70. £1.10. Dual F: £12.70. Trior £8330. 
CSF: £3137. Tricadt £365.88. 


1.1S (am CHX 1, NICKLUP, A Thom ton 
(3-1); 2, asm SmAh (7-2): 2, Vtotsry 
■ nan am (10-1). 13-8 lav Mutual Trust 7 
ran. Nk. 3. (T Forwer) Tote: C3.80; £1.30, 
El JO. Dual F: £10A0. CSF: £13X8. Tricadt 
£54.47. Wt Coasting. 

145 (2m Sf iioytfa Hdteb 1, CAHJN 
GLAS, D Finnegan (9-2); 2, anNwaaR 
(7-4 hiv); *, Koo*a P rc mte a (14_i). 13 ran. 
2. 25. IN Chance) Tots- £7.20; E2J20, £1 50. 
£3X0. Dual P: £7.00. Trio: £14.80. CSR 
£11.85. 

2,1 5(2mCb): 1.HAVH AMOMTCAP, 4 F 
Tittoy (14-1); 2 , Hm Cannraa (B-4 lav); a, 
Rav* 5a Roan (9-2). 14 ran. IX, 8. (N 
Unmodam Tote: E22.B0: £4 go. Cl.aa wml 
D ual F: £17.40. Trio: £2&90. CSF: 

2XS (*m 46 Cbb 1, HI WPS AN ACC, B 
Greene (7-Z); 2, Powder Boy (9-1); ft, 
45oMan N aftam b a (2-1 (av). B ran. 2S, I3L 
(Mrs J Panfren-Barons) Tola; C5.20; £2.10, 
£1.80, Ciao. Dual F- C21.60. Trig: £29.70. 
C8F: £31.14. Trieast £71.15. NR: Ballad 
Ruler. 

XI S (2m HOefe 1, YOUR RISK, J Os- 
borne (8-1); 2, Royal SBver (Zft-l); 3, SS- 
mr Shvml (5-S lav). 14 ran. Dt 1 (S Chrl*. 
nan) tow. £7.70; £1.90, £4.50. £1.10. Dual F: 
£104^0. Trio: £20.60. CSF: £10738. 
QUUPOhEUO. 

PULCSPOTi £7 Jtt. 

JACKPOT) Not Hen, £20^68.76 carried ior- 
warms Uttwater today. 

• Lorcan Wyar waa banted tor hag days 
(Decarnbar 29-30) tor misuse oi the whip on 
RacnaeTs Own. tha winner ol (ha Si Nicho- 
las Handicap Hurdle al Hmharn yesterday. 
Wyer had Initialed a double at tha maattrn 
when CtopweU Curtains Justrttad odds ol 4- 
11 In me Holly Novice Hurdle. 
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SOCCER: COCA-COLA CUP 


Fourth-round replays: Birmingham City 2, Middlesbrough 0 


Rugby League 


Two-goal Francis scales new heights tv control of 


Tom Evans 


S T FRANCIS is alive. ; 
v.-tll and playing for ! 
Birmingham City, 
and last night he 
helped tirem into the last I 
eight of the Coca-Cola Cup for j 
the first tine in IS years. 

This vintage is the Nine- 
ties’ Kevin, not the Seventies' 
Trevor, but the result was the 
same — a leading side's de- 
fences ripped apart in front of 
an adoring St Andrews 
crowd. 

Two Francis goals, both ex- 
quisite finishes considering 
the treacherous, freezing con- 
ditions underfoot, ensured 
that the ?.Iiddiesbrough man- 
ager Ervin must wait another 
year for a chance to get his 
hands on a trophy that has 
always eluded him. 

Before ’die 6ft Tin striker’s 
divine intervention. Birming- 
ham were hugely fortunate 
not to go a coal behind. The 
Brazilian .Jur.inho — what 
must lie have made of an icy 
St Andrews :n December*’ — 
bear the home side's cumber- 
some back line and raced 
through the middle. 

But on this occasion too 
many international strikers 
wasted the chance and. de- 
spite a suspiciously illegal 
challenge from the centre-half 
Andy Edwards inside the box. 
Birmingham were able to 
clear with the Norwegian Jan 
Fjortoft closing in rapidly. 

Then, enter Francis for his 
first major contribution of the 
evening in the 11 th minute. 
Guilty of playing too much 
football on a trick}’ surface, 
Middlesbrough's stocky cen- 
tral midfielder Jamie Pollock 
allowed Steve Claridge time 
to control the ball on the 
right 

His supply was inch perfect 
down the right-hand channel 
and it allowed the Francis to 
overcome his “Bambi on ice" 
gait and race through to 
strike a right-foot shot beyond 
Walsh. 

Sin minutes later the giant 
former Stockport County 
striker scored again. A deft 
interchange between Claridge 
and the £2 million-rated mid- 
fielder Jonathan Hunt looked 
to have broken down on the 
right, but a poor clearance 
undid the visitors. 

Claridge picked up the ball 
and sent in a cross that was 
meat and drink for the tower- 
ing Francis. Walsh had no 
chance and the home man- 
ager Barry Fry did his touch- 
line jig for the second time. 

Fjortoft posed an early 
second-half threat as 'Boro 
came out in determined fash- 
ion but he was sadly off-target 
with his effort Birmingham 
rarely attacked at this stage. 

Mranashom City: Bennett Poole Fratti. 
Foro/lh ECwiras Daeh. Hunt. Claridge. 
Fr.wcA Hill Ricnard«Mi 
MMdtoabrowgte V/iish. Cos. Filming. 
V<ck«r*. Pearvin vWiyte. Stamp. Pol tack. 
Fforsll Junmtvo. Hendria. 

Peleiee U Piwce I Porta moil Itn. 


Memorial to 
Ibrox tragedy 


Patrick Glenn 

R ANGERS are to incorpo- 
rate a permanent memo- 
rial to those who died in the 
Ibrox disaster of 1971 in the 
restructuring of the north- 
east corner of the stadium. 

The 25th anniversary of the 
tragedy, in which 66 people 
died at an Old Firm match, is 
on January 2. ft was after the 
most appalling accident in 
Scottish football history that 
it was decided to rebuild the 
stadium. 

Campbell Ogilvie. secre- 
tary-director of Rangers, said: 
“For practical reasons we 
were not able to have the me- 
morial ready in time for the 
new year but. when the cor- 
ner of die Govan and Copland 
stands is complete. I'm sure 
the supporters will appreciate 
it." 

The 66 died on the old stair- 
way 13 — at the corner of the 
present stands — in a crush 
caused by fans trying to get 
back up the stairs meeting 
those leaving as Rangers 
scored a last-minute equaliser 
in the 1-1 draw. 


Snowline 

24hr siding information 
direct from major resorts 

0891 333 541 

For a faxed report, dial 
from a phone connected 
to a fax machine 

0891 662 255 

Weathertine 

0891 333 401 

Scottish ski resorts 

0891 200 624 

Oris cost 39p/»rtn cheap rata. 
4gpSH*] at a* other times. Service 
suppled by Greenland InterafiSw 1*6- 
HefpHm:0171 7134473 

ski Sport 

Syy§ @ 77 /fGuardian 







Going for goal . . . the 6ft 7in striker Kevin Francis races clear of the Middlesbrough defence to put Birmingham ahead last night 


JOHN POTTER 


Bolton Wanderers 0, Norwich City 0 (after 90 minutes) 


Little thrill in the chase as Canaries hold on 


David Hopps 

S ANTA Hats, only a 
pound, ” cried the 
street seller. “Poll ’em 
over your ears." Pull ’em 
over your eyes more like. 
Nothing of the remotest 
consequence occurred until 
midway through the first 
half at Bnrnden Park when 
Newsome's far-post header 
from Milligan’s free-kick 
was touched around the 
post by Branagan. 

There was no doubt 
where Norwich’s support- 
ers pinned the blame for 
their club’s latest manage- 
rial crisis. As Martin 


| O'Neill prepared to leave 
for Leicester City, not for 
the first time they cursed 
the chairman’s tight finan- 
cial policy and, on a bitter 
night, warmed themselves 
with chants of "Chase 
Out”. 

That at least differenti- 
ated them from the Bolton 
fans who for much of a des- 
perately disappointing sea- 
son have been reduced to 
urging their side to “chase 
owt”. 

Norwich's smooth pass- 
ing occasionally brought 
fleeting promise and, in the 
last five minutes of the first 
half, they created two fur- 
ther chances. Ward’s snap 


[ shot forced a fine save from 
Branagan and the Bolton 
goalkeeper had to be alert 
again to pounce on Milli- 
gan’s deflected shot. 

Bolton’s manager Roy 
McFarland had described 
this tie as “a relief from 
their trials at the foot of the 
Premiership, but all things 
are relative. Sellars and 
Burnett were cup-tied; Lee. 
Paatelainen, Thompson 
and Stubbs injured; and the 
club understandably feared 
prematurely breaking the 
three foreigner rule, which 
the Bosnian judgment sug- 
gests will soon be aban- 
doned. for fear of FA 
reprisals. 


After morbid half-time 
reflection both sides were 
shamed into a brief flash of 
enterprise. Green’s drive 
was pushed over by Gunn, 
in the Norwich goal, after 
Curcic bad neatly shifted , 
on a left-wing cross by ! 
Phillips. 

Branagan then followed 
suit at the other end of the 
field as he parried Bowen's 
shot into Fleck’s path and 
showed sharp reactions to 
beat away the foliow-np 
shot from close range. 
Ward drove the loose ball 
into the crowd. I 

And a paltry crowd it ; 
was. 8.736, representing j 
Bolton's third four-figure | 


turn out In this competition 
this season, which hardly 
enhanced their reputation 
for great cup nights. - 
Those who preferred to 
save their money for two 
home games over the 
Christmas period against 
Leeds and Coventry were 
good judges. The air of pur- 
pose departed as suddenly 
as it bad appeared, leaving 
a dire game to drag inexo- 
rably towards it 
conclusion. 

Ballon W mdiura Branagan Green. 
Fairoougti Bergsaon. Taggart, Phillips. 
Todd Cuncte. PaBarson. McQlnUv. Oa 
Fredas 

N o r wi ch City; Gunn: Pol&ton. Newsome. 
Prior. UMathorne. Sutch. Milligan Car cry. 
Bowen. Fleck. Ward. 

Iti huw i 0 Allison 'Lancaster). 


Leicester go for 
O’Neill gamble 


Ian Ross 


L eicester city wrn take 
the calculated gamble of 
appointing Martin 
O'Neill as their third man- 
ager in just over a year today. 

Barring an Uth-hour 
change of heart O'Neill will 
be installed as the successor 
to Mark McGhee four days 
after resigning his post at 
Norwich City. 

Leicester's joy at finally se- 
curing someone they courted 
without success following 
Brian Little’s resignation 13 
months ago will, however, be 
tempered by the knowledge 
that O'Neill is regarded as a 
most ambitious man. 

If Leicester fail to win pro- 
motion to the Premiership at 
the end of this season, it is 
conceivable that the 43-year- 
old O'Neill could be made an 
offer by a higher-profile club 


Tennis 

Henman ends 
on a high 

T [M HENMAN will end this 
year with his highest 
world ranking and the know- 
ledge that next month he will 
be named as Britain’s No. 1. 

The Oxford player’s world 
ranking will rise from 98 to 95 
in the final list before the new 
year, even though he did not 
hit a ball in competition be- 
tween times. The rankings 
are based on a player's best 14 
tournaments over 12 months 
and three men ranked above 
him lost points last week. 

The 31-year-old will become 
No. l when the home rank- 
ings are announced even 
though the Canada-born Greg 
Rusedski is far higher in the 
world rankings at 37th. Do- 
mestic rankings are given 
only to players who have been 
eligible to play for Britain 
throughout 12 months. 


i he would find difficult to 
refuse. 

O'Neill's untroubled pas- 
sage to Filbert Street was all 
but assured yesterday after- 
i noon when Norwich and 
Leicester swiftly negotiated a 
compensation package which, 
it is believed, will net the East 
Anglian club around £300,000. 

O'Neill’s assistant at Car- 
row Road. Paul Franklin, is 
also expected to join Leicester 
before the weekend, along 
with Norwich’s reserve-team 
roach Steve Walford. 

The appointment of O'Neill 
will deeply disappoint Mike 
Walker, the former Everton 
and Norwich manager who 
talked to Leicester's board for 
a second time on Tuesday 
evening. 

But it is probable that 
Walker will shortly console 
himself with a return to man- 
agement at Luton. Walker’s 
only serious rival for a va- 


Results 

Soccer 
COCA-COLA CUP 
Fourth round replays 
Birmingham (2) S ■UMBraqll <01 O 
Francis 11. IT 192TB 

ENDSLE1GH LEAGUE 
First Division 

a o uti iund (21 Z Port Hi (1) 1 

Marsh 19. 40 (pen) Nayka 33 

4.606 



Holdsworth eyes 
European move 


round: H— Iponwfc Gaiashoad v Halifax. 
1*0 N TINS LEA Q U El FITS* Mlrtllw: 

Blacfcbum 3. Notts Co 1: Man Utd 3. Derby 

1. NoOm Forest 1, Weal Brom 3. Ototwn 3. 
Newcastle 2. Postponed: Saltan v Tran- 
more. S e c o nd DMMom Aston Vina 1. 
Grimsby 0: Hull 1. Coventry Z Leicester 6. 
Burnley Z Sunderland 2. York 1. Third 
Ptwlslmn Darlington &. Walsall 2: Scun- 
thorpe 2, Wrexham 6: Stockport 4. Scan 
borough 1. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBI NATION] 
net DMalnm Brighton 1, Portsmouth 1: 
foswfch 1. Swindon a. Nonrid) 4. Chokes 
V. Tottenham 6. Charlton 1. Pn O tpw a dr 
Luton * Millwall. Hiaond CMd o w. Cardiff 

2. Torquay 2. Postponed: Btrmingnam v 

Bournemouth; Newpon AFC « Swansea 
SPRI NOHEATH PRINT CAPITAL 
LEAGUE: Fulham 3. Cambridge utd 0. 
Leyton Onset t. Gillingham ft Peterbor- 
ough 3 Southend UTd 2. P oa tti awaM 
Ci.n>i°y Tn v WcM Ham UU. 

LEAGUE OF WALES CUPr Group FKm 
Round Oner Ebtm Vale □. Ton POTTO 0- 
BELOIAN LEAGUE: HarelbeKe 2. Aatel 1. 


O’Neill . . . ambitious 

cancy expected to be filled be- 
fore Saturday is the former 
Bradford City manager Len- 
nie Lawrence. 

Gary Megson is expected to 
be named as O'Neill's succes- 
sor at Norwich today, despite 
a joint application by the for- 
mer Ipswich pair Terry 
Butcher and Russell Osman. 

Megson, who managed Nor- 
wich in a caretaker capacity 
last season, has been given 
permission by Bradford City, 
where he is assistant man- 
ager, to talk to the club. 


Rugby Union 

etS INSURANCE COUNTY CHAVPfON- 
' titan SootiMtn Group: Pool Si Mttdle- 
1 sex lQ. Kent 16 

SWALEC CUPi Fotph round: Rhymney 
13. Nelson 3. 

SRU U— 31 INTER DISTRICT CHAM* 
HOWWNCPClfcA NBi & Mid Scot- 
land v ScoUtdi Bellas 
HART GILMORE POUR COUNTIES 
CHAMPIONSHIP: P oalponaffc Worcs 6 
Haretocdamre v Olr Birmingham. 

Rugby League 

STONES CENTENARY CHAMPIONSMP 
CaMMnrd 1181 24, St H a l— (0) 18 . 
C—tMard: Trite Tony Smith 2. God- 
dard. C Smith. Steadman. Q uit: Crooks 
a. 81 llalanr Trhc Natgn, Lsatham. Ma- 
ta uUa. Ve Ivors. Qnafc Arnold (3.667) 
SbafRaU (22) 38, HaBftas (4) 14. Sbaf- 
Trial Sodje 2. Garda. Lawless. 
Price. Sovatabua. Stott. Goafs Mycoe a 
HaMao Tries Briggs, M Jackson. Munro. 
Goat A mono I2JOOJ 

warring— (18) 34, Bradford (101 44. 
Warrington: Trias P«mny 2. Rudd 2, Har- 
ris. Knott. Coats Harris & Bradford : 
Trioar Hess ah 3. Calland. Christie. Cook. 
Pickles. Goals: Cook 8 (3,303) 

Saeond PM a le w Pnatonn ai h Carliala v 
Doncaster 


D ean holdsworth 

has been told to hold on 
— to explore the new 
and lucrative frontiers 
opened up by the Bosnian 
ruling. 

Wimbledon’s striker has at- 
tracted continuing interest 
from Premiership rivals and 
would command at least £4 
million on the domestic mar- 
ket but has been advised by 
his agent Eric Hall to see out 
the remaining 18 months of 
his contract 

Hall claims there is also for- 
eign interest in the England B 
striker and knows that his cli- 
ent could cash in heavily on a 
move to another country in 
1997, although Holdsworth 
will then be nearing 29. 

Transfer fees are outlawed 
for out-of-contract players 
making a trans- national move 
and tbe money used to finance 
such deals will instead directly 
benefit players — and agents. 


Cricket 

TOUR HATCH: Pietermaritzburg 

i-rwEiwmi sa limits * England 

COMBINED SA UNIVERSITIES 

AmasrtacVniHh ti llott 8 

■G F J Listen berg c Russell b Martin 1 3 

M van Jdarsveta b Holt 2 

n Maim c Russell b non 0 

TN PoOtas not out 141 

V Wand rag c Smitti b I Km Q 

M J G Davts c Russell b llott 44 

N Bo|e nw out . 4 a 

Extras (Ib 2 . wl. nb 3 ) « 


Hall says: “Dean might 
move abroad and l know I 
could fix him up with a super 
deal. I have already had ini- 
tial inquiries about him from 
clubs in Spain and Italy. For 
that reason it would be in his 
best interests, for tbe time 
being, to stay at Wimbledon.” 

Abroad the Busman ruling 
has already made an impact 
on Germany’s Munich 1860, 
Tirol Innsbruck of Austria 
and the player caught in the 
middle, Harald Ceray. 

Ceray was due to leave 
Innsbruck for Munich next 
February on loan, in a deal 
worth around £115.000. and 
sign for the German club per- 
manently for around £650,000 
in July after his contract with 
the Austrians ended. 

But now the loan has been 
abandoned. The Munich 
club’s chairman put it 
bluntly: "From July we will 
get him free." 


1.29. 17. Tl i vui uteri sfi«»iis (alter 
throp races) 1. Malsanilzef 222pfc; 2. K 
Seizing** (Gar) 165, 3. M Erl) /Car) 16a 
World Cup snnll M—tinga: 1. Metes- 
rutzer 440pb. 2. Seizlnger 406, 3. A 
W getter (Am) 37a N a tio ns* Cup «ttnd 
Inns 1. Austria 2.035pts; 2. Germany 
1,189: 2. Switzerland 961: 4. Italy 655: 5. 
United States 546. 


Fixtures 


Total (tor 6. 83 ovora) .. 2S3 

Fal of Mcfcots* A 19. 23. 23. 23. 108. 

To bub j D Albania. B P Horan. J 
September. 

Bowling: lloll 22-6-77-5: Marlin 
11-5-33-1; Gal 1 1 on 5-0-19-0: Walkinson 
16-4-50-0: Illingworth 24-3-65-0: Hick 
S-0-7-0 

ENGLAND: ‘M A Atherton . a J Stewart, j 
E R Galllan. Q P Thorpe. G A Hk*. R A 
Smite, tfi C RuroaU. U Waltorason. P j 
Martin. R K illlngwortti, U C llott. 
Unpmo: R B Shah and S F Marais 
THIRD LIMITED-OVERS INTERNA- 
TIONAL: miitfneuwo- Pakistan A 248-6 
|S Ahmed 09. A Uuitabe 62). England A 
115 (Shah 6-431. Pakistan A wan by 133 
runs. 


rrr Soccer 


Ice Hockey 


Basketball 


NBA: Detroit W. Toronto 82-. Cfewiand 
100 Minnesota 9& New Tori: 89. Miami 7ft 
Houston 1D3. PtwOtt* «; Chicago 114. 
Dallas 101; Los Angelas Lakers 109. Mil- 
waukee 10& San Antonio ill. Portland 
103. Vjncouver 9*. Seattle 93: Golden 
State IOC. Ctiarloite 99: Washington 108. 
Lob Angeles Clippers 104. 


NHL: Plttaburgh 7, Calgary 1; New Jersey 
5. Philadelphia * la 0; Tampa Bay 6. Winni- 
peg 1 Si Louis 4. New York Islanders 1. 
San Joss 7, Anaheim 4 

Alpine Skiing 

WOMEN’S WORLD CUP (Veymnaz. 
Swilzr Supui plieit aminww 1 A Metee- 
nltzw (Aim 1mm 28 7 2wr. 2. H Zurbrrggan 
(Switzt 1J8.B0. 3. M Dorlmmster |Aut) 


PONT1NS LEAGUE: Pint DM term. Bol- 
ton v Tran mere I7.0)-Loeds v Stake f7.0>. 

• Alexandra Malssntear maintained her 
brilliant form yesterday with anoteor win 
m a women's Alpine suing World Cup 
super-glanl slalom tn Veysonnaz. Switzer- 
land The Austrian docked imin 28.72a ec 
on a 1. 640-metre course ol arttttctal snow 
to secure her second consaculne super- 
giant success altar her first World Cup win 
in Val d'taere oarly Bib month. The Swiss 
skier Hetdl Zurbriggan was second <n 
1.26.90 with Austria’s Mlcheeia Dorfmets- 
tar third tn 1.29.17. 

■ Del Hards from Cotcnesw b bode at 
the tap ol the English squash rankings tor 
(he first lime slnca Match 1991. taking 
over from the NaDinghsm-baaed Termer 
world No. 2 Pater Marshall 

• Marttn Stepan ek capped a wild third 

period bjr scoring with 10 seconds » play 
yesterday to give the Czech Republic a 
S-6 draw with Canada In the izvesOa Cud 
ice hockey tournament in Moscow. The 
goal climaxed a Murry ol seven by the 
leans In the final period and ended Cana- 
da's hopes d winning the round-room 
compennon which ends today. 


Paul Fitzpatrick 

on the possible 
pricetopayfor 
Murdoch’s millions 


T HE Rugby Football 
League was yesterday 
attempting to disentan- 
gle itself from the number of 
unsuspected strings attached 
to last April's £87 million sale 
to Rupert Murdoch's News 
Corporation. 

Maurice Lindsay, the 
game’s chief executive, de- 
scribed as "absolute non- 
sense” any suggestion that 
the RFL had lost control of 
the game “or any part of if. 

His assurances did little to 
dispel the fears, however, that 
file game could be losing con- 
trol of its own destiny. As one 
lan din g player Martin Offiah 
said last ni ght : "There is no 
such thing as a free lu nc h." 

A lot of players, Offiah said, 
had been given "money for 
old rope” as the struggle be- 
tween file Super League and 
the Australian Rugby League 
bad reached its peak earlier 
this year. Murdoch might 
now be ready to demand 
repayment 

Lindsay was responding to 

a report In the Independent 
which suggested that News 
Corporation would have too 
great a say in the sport when 
the Super League starts next 
March- 

The most disturbing sug- 
gestion was that News Corpo- 
ration would have control 
over the transfer of players, 
dictating where and when 
they could move. 

A number of British play- 
ers have signed "loyalty” . 
agreements with file Super ; 
League but Lindsay says that 
the claim that these agree- 1 
ments "require the players to 
play wherever News Corpora- 
tion says, is both unfair and 
Irresponsible". 

Offiah, however, said that 
because Murdoch had paid 
such a lot of money for the 
Super League he "might not 
want a lop-sided competition" 
and might dictate where play- 
ers would have to go. "There 
could even be merits in that" 
said Offiah, “but the down- 
side is that you could be arti- 
ficially creating a champion 
club." 

Tbe Wigan and Great Brit- 


ain wing felt that It was not 
only rugby league that was 
treading an uncertain path. 
"It's the way sport in general 
is going, not just rugby 
league. Sports are not being 
controlled by their own gov- 
erning bodies alone but by 
outside influences." 

Lindsay, speaking from 
Australia whore be has been 
attending the first conference 
of the new Super League In- 
ternational Board, said: “The 
simple truth is that within 
hours of the RFL signing 
News Corporation’s co ntrac t, 
we name unde r serious attack 
from the Australian Rugby 
League. 

"Overnight they tried to 

sign almost the entire Great 
Britain and Wales playing 
squads. The sole . Intention 
was to- prevent those players 
from signing far Manly or 
any other Australian rugby 
league club.” 

Lindsay also rebuffed the 
suggestion that News Corpo- 
ration might make life diffi- 
cult for those sections of the 
media which are hot part of 
Murdoch's empire. 

"The RFL... refute any 
suggestions that' Sky Televi- 
sion is the only media organi- 
sation with any guaranteed 
access to the players and the 
game. The RFL will continue 
to co-operate with all of its 
print and broadcast media 
partners,” said Lindsay. 

Only a small number of 
players have signed Super 
League “loyalty" agreements 
but it would appear in some 
instances that the small print 
has not been read closely. 

Nic Grimoldby, chief execu- 
! tive of the Professional Play- 
ers’ Association, said that he 
knew of two of his members 
who were now examining 
more closely their commit- 
ments. But he pointed out 
that these were individual 
contracts signed of their own 
free wilL 

“The worry would be if 
every player had to sign a loy- 
alty contract to the Super 
League or if the normal rugby 
league contracts were altered 
in such a way to include simi- 
lar wording," he said. 

Brian Smith, the Bradford 
Bulls head coach and chief ex- 
ecutive, said that he had been 
involved in 21 deals since he 
took over at Odsaland that all 
of them had been matters be- 
tween the riubs • concerned 
and no one else. . . 


Hornets hit Hilton’s pocket on top 
of three-month ban for drugs 


7 ’ONY HILTON has been 
fined an undisclosed 
sum by Rochdale Hornets 
after being banded a three- 
month ban for using the 
drug ephedrine. 

Rochdale have also 
warned the 24-year-old for- 
ward as to his future con- 
duct He tested positive for 
the drug after last month’s 
game against Feather-stone. 

Ephedrine is found in 
cough and cold remedies 
bat tbe Rochdale secretary 
Paul Reynolds said: "We 
have always made it plain 
we will not tolerate the use 
of banned substances." 

Three players were 
thrown out of the recent 
World Cup after testing 


positive for banned sub- 
stances but Hilton is tbe 
first to do so in the domes- 
tic game this season. 

The Rugby League, which 
now drug-tests players at 
training in and out of sea- 
son, also tests two members 
of each side after every 
match. 

Tbe Oldham Bears’ 23- 
year-old New Zealand prop 
Jason Temu has signed a 
three-year contract with 
the dab. 

Widnes have been given 
the go-ahead for an £8 mil- 
lion redevelopment of 
Naughton Park, their home 
since 1884. Work on the 
15, 00 O-capacity ground 
should take 18 months. 


Sport in brief | Pools Forecast 


Athletics 

Jonathan Edwards. Britain’s 
triple Jump world-record 
holder, will compete for the 
sport's most lucrative prize 
next season. His event has 
been named as one of 10 disci- 
plines in the Golden Four 
series of meetings — in Oslo, 
Zurich, Brussels and Berlin 
— at which athletes will com- 
pete for a share of a jackpot of 
20 one-kilo gold bars worth 
around £166.000. 

Cycling 

Spain’s Miguel Indurate, who 
won a record fifth successive 
Tour de France this year, 
received the Olympic Order- 
in Lausanne yesterday from 
the president of the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee, 
Juan Antonio Samaranch. 
The IOC cited Indurate for 
“his spirit of fair play, his 
modesty and his exemplary 
conduct". He plans to com- 
pete at next summer’s Olym- 
pics in Atlanta, where the 
Games will be thrown open to 
professional cyclists for the 
first time. 

Showjumping 

Britain has received a wel- 
come boost from a new 
sponsorship deal worth an 
initial £160,000 from Daewoo 
Cars, writes John Kerr. 
Grands Prix are to be held at 
12 venues, starting at Royal 
Windsor next May, with 
riders qualifying on points 
for a final at the Royal Show 
at Stoneleigh the following 
season. The scheme has the 
enthusiastic support of David 
Broome, the five-times Olym- 
pic rider, who has always 
contended that regional 
shows provide the right, op- 
portunity for bringing on po- 
tential international horses. 
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Co des 

vie in ’ | TV demands expanded Five Nations 

Wales 


David Plummer 

on the star wars and 
its trojan horse 


Ro*MWt Armstrong 


A 




IVAL television 
jeompanies are 
planning separate 
[campaigns to per- 
isuade the home 
unions to expand the Five 
Nations Championship to is 
or even 20 matches a season. 
Television wants to transmit 
two live championship games 
each weekend throughout 


PLAYER war is being 
waged in Wales be- 
ttween the two rugtav 
codes. There is nothing new 
to that except -that, after 
100 years of losing players 
IS northern clubs, the 
Welsh Rugby Union has 
turned predator. 

eu£ I Kinp pairs up with G° marsal1 for the Barbarians 

hack into union with John 


March and April, probably 
with a grand final play-off if 
the top two nations are tied 
on points. 

All the major channels, ter- 
restrial and satellite, fear 
they can justify the £50 mil- 
lion a season the unions are 
expected to demand for rug- 
by’s oldest tournament only 
by transmitting more 
matches at peak viewing 

times. Executives at the BBC, 
ITV, BSkyB and the smaller 


cable networks are drawing 
up outline battle plans to en- 
sure they get maximum value 
for money when push comes 
to shove next year. 

One leading executive with 
20 years in sports program- 
ming said yesterday: “It 
doesn't take a crystal ball to 
see that television will be 
asked to foot the bill for pro- 
fessionalism when the Five 
Nations comes up for sale. Al- 
ready the accountants are 


Devereux, David Young. 
£ Moriarty , Rowland 
Phillips and, the WRU 
hopes, Allan Bateman set to 
follow. 

The union is setting aside 
funds to help pay for the 
players’ return and hopes 
to be assisted by some 
Welsh millionaires, though 
"the cost of signing younger 
players like Scott Gibbs, 
Scott QuinneU and lestyn 
Harris appears to be 
prohibitive. 

Davies will next month 
start part-time work with 
the WRU as a development 
officer at an annual salary 
close to £50,000; the WRU 
has h ad tailra with Dever- 
eux and Young about the 
possibility of employing 
them should they decide to 
return. 

The WRU is looking to ex- 
ploit Cardiff’s signing of 
Davies last month. Though 
he has played in only two 
matches and is likely to be 
out of action until next 
month after a hernia opera- 
tion, his return to Wales 
after union’s embrace of 
professi onalism has been 
seen as the reversal of a 
trend which in the last cen- 
tury had seen thousands of 
Welsh players go north. 

The WRXTs thrust is two- 
pronged. Not only does it 
want the return of its for- 
mer internationals for the 
publicity value which 
would be generated but it 
wants to hold on to its 
young players who are ex- 
pected to mature by the 
1999 World Cup. 

Four will start work as 
development officers along 
with Davies next month, 
with more to follow. Play- 
ers like the Bridgend centre 
Gareth Thomas and tho 
Pontypridd fly-half Neil 
Jenkins ■ have recently 
turned down lucrative 
rugby league offers. 

The response of the 
Rugby Football League has 
been swift Its chief execu- 
tive Maurice Lindsay last 
month ordered the team 
manager of the Wales 
national side, Mike Nicho- 
las, to set up an office in 
Wales with the aim of buy- 
ing a team to represent 
Wales in the new Super 
League within 18 months. 

Nicholas has a £3 million 
budget and says he has 
been inundated with calls 
from - Welsh union players 
who are Interested in the 
venture. He has the added 
Incentive of keeping alive 
the Wales team which 


I AL EX KING, the Bristol 
I /^University student who 
played for England A 
against the Western Samo- 
ans last week, will appear 
in another showpiece 
m atch next Wednesday. 

King plays for the Bar- 
barians in the amm al fix- 


ture against Leicester at 
Welford Road, teaming up 
with his England A partner 
Andy Gomarsall, the only 
regular England club 
player In the side, with the 
game falling between this 
Saturday’s cup ties and the 
resumption of the league 


programme on December 30. 

IWABUMi J Thomas (Llanelli and 
Wah»): D Lo ugh ood (Canada). L P mrtoo 
(Nsalfi). A SWo I (Mefroso and Scotland). 
ST Proctor (Llanelli and Wales); A King 
(Bristol University). A Ooraaruff (WanpaJ: 
M Mfca (Western Samoa). J Hoy IHavrtck 
and Scotland) D Lo Para# (Fiance). P 
Jftarak (Franco), J P rooaar iPontyprufcj) 
A albba (Nawbndgo and Wales). I 
Morriooa (London Scotttsb and Scotland. 
R Stwo u E (South Africa) 


running: around like headless 
chickens asking how much 
control of the competition 
television can negotiate In 
return for a three-year invest- 
ment of say £100 million.'' 

Programming directors be- 
lieve that home and away 
matches for each pair of oppo- 
nents offers the simplest 
method of increasing the 
scale of the tournament If 
that principle were accepted 
by the unions each nation 
would have to play eight 
games instead of four and the 
aggregate number of Five 
Nations matches would in- 
crease from 10 to 20. 

An alternative scenario 
would be to develop a Six 
Nations Championship that 
includes Italy, the strongest 
European rugby nation out- 
side the traditional five. That 
change would increase the 
□umber of games to 15 with- 
out any necessity for a home 


and away format France, 
Wales and Ireland would be 
likely to support the inclusion 
of Italy. 

Television places a current 
valuation of £3-5 million on 
each championship match 
though no executive would 
admit to that figure on the re- 
cord. By the time the present 
£27 million three-year con- 
tract with the BBC comes up 
for renegotiation next winter 
that valuation will have risen 
to almost £4 million and the 
unions' demand for extra rev- 
enue with which to pay their 
international players will be 
even more pressing- 

As one member of the Five 
Nations committee pointed 
out: “England are likely to de- 
mand at least 40 per cent of 
the cash available under the 
new contract because they 
claim they enjoy the highest 
TV ratings for games involv- 
ing their team. 


"If England make that argu- 
ment stick, then the Welsh, 
Scots and Irish are more 
likely to agree to television's 
demand for more mateh*^ in 
order to generate a bigger 
slice of the bigger cake for 

themselves." 

The BBC, which is subject 
to more stringent cash limits 
than its main rivals, will have 
to mak e the most attractive 
presentation to the unions in 
terms of format, scheduling 
and technical expertise to se- 
cure renewal of the contract 
for the 1997-38 season and be- 
yond. The quality of their 
commentators and presenters 
ought to give the BBC a head 
start, notwithstanding the 
jumble sale ethos of Rugby 
Special, but Twickenham's 
evident desire for change — 
and for big bucks — could 
sweep traditional values into 
touch. 

It will be intriguing, 


though, to see whether 
BSkyB's all-embracing wings 
are clipped to some degree by 
the Office of Fair Trading, 
which has initiated a six- 
month review of the satellite 
channels’ activities, with 
special reference to sport. 

An increase in the number 
of Five Nations matches 
would allow a bigger pool of 
top players to share tn the 
pay-out and several also to- 

make a six-figure income. 

As Don Rutherford, the 
Rugby Football Union’s tech- 
nical -director, pointed out, 
the great British public would 
have to get used to the con- 
cept of an England squad of 
around 35 players rather than 
an England XV that proceeds 
unchanged from game to 
game as it has done tn the 
recent past Eight matches in 
nine or 10 weeks would give 
an awful lot of players a place 
in the sun. 





On coarse for Atlanta . . . Lesley McNaught-Mandli contemplates the competition at Olympia last week before, left, ta kin g to the ring in the European Ferries Grand PrixPHornGRAPHS: tom jenkins 

Jumping ship in the quest for Olympic gold 


Paul Weaver on the British horsewoman who saw no future with 


I boys' own set-up here and married a Swiss for a chance 

four fixtures next year. 

- - " - ABRIAGES of con- 


Nlcholas has had talks 
with Aberavon about the 
use of their ground but he 
insists he is not looking to 
take oh the WRU, rather to 
work alongside it. 

“Both sports are profes- 
sional now,” he said. “We 
have to learn to co-exist. 
Given that the Super 

League will be played in the 
summer, it is possible for 
p lay ers to be able to take 
part in both games in a cal- 
endar year with only a 
small overlap.” _ ^ , 

However, the WRU chair- 
man Vernon Pugh believes 
coexistence is neither fea- 
sible nor desirable. “There 
is an overlap,” he said. 
“For example, Wales are 

tonring Australia next 
summer. If Payers were 
allowed to play to 
codes, who would have -first 
call? A player can only b® 
contracted to one club at a 



venlence are gen- 
erally frowned 

upon, especially 
by those bitter souls be- 
leaguered by marriages of 

inconvenience. 

Lesley McNaught-Mandli, 
the world's top-ranked wom- 
an showjomper.who last week 
finished sixth In the Volvo 
World Cup at Olympia, is 
very honest about her conju- 
gal arrangement: when it 
comes to wedlock she is 
strictly a one-day even ter. 

Lesley, 29 and from Leices- 
tershire, shares a stable — 
but not a bed — with her 
Swiss husband . Beat Mandli. 
■T don't love him. We’re not 
really man and. wife — we’re 
team-mates and workmates," 
she says, sounding a little like 


a character from, one of those 
horsey novels by JUly Cooper. 

The downside of all this is 
that McNaught-Mandli, who 
is ranked 11th overall In the 
world, is expecting to repre- 
sent Switzerland and not Brit- 
ain in next year's Olympics. 

In 1989, despite a string of 
wins, she failed to find back- 
ing in her own country. “I felt 
at a complete dead end. Td 
banged on doors, written let- 
ters, begged and borrowed 
horses but I couldn’t find a 
sponsor. It was intensely frus- 
trating.” It was then that she 
was offered work in Switzer- 
land, where she met and mar- 
ried Mandli. They keep 30 
horses on a 45-stable, 10-acre 
complex overlooking Lake 
Konstanz. “It works,” she 
says. “For the time being." 


Her father died when she 
was four and her supportive 
mother, who died 10 years 
ago, did manage to see some 
of her daughter’s success. 
“My mother sacrificed every- 
thing to help me compete. She 
ran a small wood business but 
we didn't have much money 
and sometimes she'd have to 
sell a lamp or apiece of furni- 
ture to get me to a show. I 
can't remember thanking her 
and that’s a big regret" 

Ted Edgar, McNaught- 
Mandli’s former trainer, took 
her on when she was 13. “She 
was the most brilliantly tal- 
ented youngster 1 had ever 
seen. I had nothing to teach 
her. This girl wasn't bom to 
be a wife or to cook — she was 
bora to showjump. I had Nick 
Skelton as a pupil at the same 


time and she would take over 
horses he couldn't work with 
and win with them.” 

McNaught-Mandli was not 
exactly delighted when the 
British team coach Ronnie 
Massarella said that he would 
pick men rather than women 
because they withstood the 
pressure better and that you 
could have a drink with them 
and give them a ’’good 
bollocking". 

“I think that’s rubbish 
about the pressure," she says. 
“A woman can handle it just 
as easily provided she gets 
the experience of the big 
shows. What it really boils 
down to is getting a good 
horse and a good sponsor, and 
I don’t think many women 
are prepared to go to the 
lengths I have. I’ve been 
dreaming of an Olympic gold 
since I was a little girL” 

McNaught-Mandli is reluc- 
tant to be drawn into the de- 
bate about women being side- 


lined in British showjumping 
but Ros Be van, who now 
trains her sister, the eventer 
Lyn Be van, says: "Lesley is so 
good she should have been in 
the team. Whatever she says 1 
think they squeezed her out” 

The showjumping corre- 
spondent of Horse and Hound 
Graham Fletcher thinks Brit- 
ish showjumping is in the dol- 
drums as far as sponsorship 
is concerned and has done it- 
self a disservice by turning it- 
self into a boys’ club. 

’The beauty of the sport is 
that women can compete on 
equal terms as men, yet they 
have without a shadow of a 
doubt been the victims erf old- 
fashioned and unfair assump- 
tions about what women can 
and can't do; If you look back 
on the history of showjump- 
ing, women have performed 
superbly well under pressure. 
Think of Debbie Johnson, 
fourth in the Olympics; think 
cf Marion Coates on Stroller, 


who got the silver medal. 

“I think it would be much 
more fun to see men and 
women competing against 
each other. It adds to the ex- 
citement and glamour. 
There’s no question that 
McNaught should be hon- 
oured for the brilliant sports- 
woman she is.” 

McNaught-Mandli is philo- 
sophical about not represent- 
ing the country of her birth. 
"I tried for a long time in Eng- 
land and it didn’t work and 
now, when I win for Switzer- 
land, J don’t think, *Shit, I 
wish I was doing this for Brit- 
ain.’ I just feel very grateful to 
be able to do what I want to do 
and, when I succeed. 1 feel ful- 
filled. But I have not totally 
given up on the idea of repre- 
senting Britain. If a British 
sponsor came along 1 would 
be very happy to talk." 

She has three horses: Firoi, 
who lacks confidence despite 
being 16; Doen Hoff, a nine- 


year-old gelding; and Barce- 
lona, a 10-year-old relative of 
the racehorse Nijinsky. 

So what chance a more con- 
vert tial marriage and chil- 
dren? "A lot of people manage 
it and so will L" she says. 

A lot of people frown on 
conventional marriage, too. 
“Marriage is the only adven- 
ture open to the cowardly," 
said Voltaire. “The most 
happy marriage I can picture 
would be the union of a deaf 
man to a blind woman,” said 
Coleridge. 

And surely George Bernard 
Shaw had a point when he 
said: “When two people are 
under the influence of the 
most violent, most insane, 
most delusive and most tran- 
sient of passions, they are 
required to swear that they 
will remain in that excited, 
abnormal and exhausting 
condition until death do them 
part" Maybe Mrs McNaught- 
Mandli has it right after all 


Christmas Books 


tim e. . 

JS tus I Rest to look abroad for a good read in one of England’s lean cricket years 

following ?P- 


month following »p- 
proaches madetoa nomber 
of players by Englxshsi^- 
Thifi week the Card^cen- 
tres Mike Hall and Mark 
ptng announced that tttey 
had turned dowra offers 
from Wasps and West Hart- 
lepool respectively after 
their club put together 
packages for them. • ; 

Nicholas can tramp what 
English clubs can - offer 
with the advantage .that 
-grafts would not have to 
JJSvThome. “I have had a 
number of calls fromplay- 
ers interested insignjug up 
andl have no doubt that we 
will be able to raise a 
sound,” he said. . 

“With respect the players 
returning to union are not 
in their prime;- their, 
careers are nearer the end 
than the beginning- We are 
looking to replace them 
with younger , players. The 
WRU should work with os- 
If it comes to a war, we will 
not be the losers.” 


David Hopps is reduced to making polite 
noises amid desperate British conservatism 


A H YES, cricket, that most 
learned of games, blessed 
by a literature unsurpassed 
by any other sport True 
enough but hardly the case 
ffi fc year when the Engli s h 
cricket-book market has be- 
come desperately 

conservative. 

Wisden remains highly ac- 
complished but we have 
known that for the entire 20th 
oentury' It is a si® that 
things- have become pretty 
. predictable ’•when, -when we. 
|-are reduced to making the 
usual polite noises on behalf 
of The Benson and Hedges 
Cricket Year. a. thoroughly 
dull and unwieldy tome; A 
Century of Coruhill Tests, 
capably written but blatantly 
mentioning the sponsor s 
name 54 times in the first six 


poeeo, or Brian Johnston: 
The Authorised Biography, 
an affectionate portrait of a 
much-loved man but covering 
the same old ground. 

Among the best of the 
recent offerings is Gooch: 
My Autobiography {Coffins 
Willow, £15.99) — not just be- 
cause it is co-written by the 
Guardian's Frank Keating 
and that was a guaranteed 
best-seller. David Gower: A 
Man Of Our Time {Goltcmcz, 
S26J&) also attracts but even 
Rob Steen’s style cannot sup- 
press the sense that It has all 
been said before. 

In. the lean years Sports- 
pages, ‘ the specialist sports 
bookshop with branches in 
London and Manchester, is a 
particular boon, enabling the 
cricket reader to look further 


\ 


afield. This year Australia 
and New Zealand are the 
places to start 
Gideon Haigh’s diary of last 
winter’s Ashes series — One 
Sommer, Every Summer 
{The Text Publishing Com- 
pany. Melbourne) — is a rare 
example of a young, descrip- 
tive and highly individual 
writer being given licence to 
spread his wings with skill, 
affection mid knowledge- 
Mark Ray proves another 
perceptive Australian cricket 
writer' in Border & Beyond 
{ABO, a biography which 
traces the stray of Allan Bor- 
der’s journey from a reluctant 
captain to a national Icon- 
Ken Piesse’s unauthorised 
biography of Shane Wame — 
Warne: Sultan Of Spin 
tjtfPG) — is an effective, If 
simpler, study. Such has been 
the Australian leg-spinner's 
phenomenal effect upon 
world cricket that, even after 
only five years, an examina- 


tion of his career seems apt 

From New Zealand come 
two -contrasting assessments 
of Martin Crowe, who along 
with Richard Hadlee ranks as 
their finest player in the past 
20 years. Martin Crowe: Out 
On A Limb (Reed Publishing 
(NZ) Ltd) is the official biog- 
raphy of a world-class but un- 
fulfilled batsman. 

Some of the reasons for that 
lurk .within Joseph Roman- 
os’s Martin Crowe: Tor- 
tured Genius (plodder Moa 
Beckett), a praise worthy if oc- 
casionally repetitive attempt 
to come to terms with an in- 
tense individual 
• Sportspages’ top five 
cricket sellers 1995: l. May- 
fair Cricket Annual 1995, 
edited by Bill FrindaH {Head- 
line, paperback, £4.50): 2, Wis- 
den Cricketers’ Almanack 
1995. edited by Matthew En- 
gel {J Wisden and Co. £23.50): 
3, Gooch — My Autobiogra- 
phy, by Graham Gooch and 


Frank Keating (Collins Wil- 
low. £2SJ)$)[ 4, Botham: My 
Autobiography, by Ian 
Botham with Peter Hayter 
(Collins Willow, paperback, 
£5.93)\ 5, Beating The Field: 
My Own Story, by Brian 
Lara with Brian Scovell (Par- 
tridge Press. £1439). 

• Sportspages’ top five over- 
seas sellers 1995: 1, Steve 
Waugh’s West Indies Tour 
Diary, by Steve Waugh 
(Harper Sports, Am. paper- 
back, £16.50); 2, One Summer 
Every Summer: An Ashes 
Journal, by Gideon Mfrigh 
{Test Publishing, Am, paper- 
back, £16.50); 3, Steve 
Waugh's South African 
Tour Diary, by Steve Waugh 
(Jronbark, Aits, paperback, 
£16.50): 4, Martin Crowe: 
Tortured Genius, by Joseph 
Romanos (Hodder Moa Beck- 
ett NZ. £1695): 5, Arthur 
Morris: An Elegant Genius, 
by Jack McHarg c ABC Books, 
Alls, £1650). 


Cricket 


England A stumble at the last 
to lose'their unbeaten record 


E ngland a’s hopes of 
completing a clean 
sweep in the one-day series 
against Pakistan — and fin- 
ishing the tour unbeaten — 
were dashed by the 21-year- 
old Sajid Shah in Sbeikhu- 
pura yesterday . 

The right- arm fast bowler 
took six for 43 as England A 
were dismissed for 115 in 
reply to Pakistan A’s 40- 
over score of 248 for five — 
a crashing 133-run defeat 
After slipping to 43 for 
two Pakistan’s third-wicket 
pair of ShakO Ahmed (89) 
and Asif Mojtaba (62) pun- 
ished some wayward bowl- 
ing in a stand of 118 runs 
off 126 balls. England's 
bowlers conceded 53 runs 
from the last five overs as 
Aahar Mahmood (25). with 
two sixes, and Naeem AKh- 
tar (28 not out), with three 
sixes, let fly. 


England, needing more 
than six an over to win, 
wanted a sound start But 
Shah quickly captured the 
first five wickets: the 
opener Nick Knight failed 
to score and was quickly 
followed by Ronnie Irani 
(10), Anthony McGrath 
(15), Nasser Hussain (10) 
and Dominic Ostler (13). At 
59 for five there was no way 
back. England’s miserable 
innings came to an end 


after 23.4 overs, 

• The Pakistan captain 
Wasim Abram contributed 
an unbeaten 36 and took 
three for 31 in his team’s 
54-run victory over New 
Zealand in the third lim- 
ited-overs international in 
Wellington. Pakistan 
scored a formidable 261 for 
four after being put in to 
bat and then dismissed the 
Kiwis for 207 in 45 overs. 
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Irish botch Chariton parting 


Cynthia Bateman 


J ACK CHARLTON’S 
marvellous relation- 
ship with the Republic 
of Ireland looks cer- 
tain to end in acrimony. The 
Republic's manager may quit 
in anger today after Football 
Association of Ireland offi- 
cials yesterday appeared to be 
forcing his hand. 

Charlton is due to meet FAX 
officials this morning to dis- 
cuss his future. Or so the 
association thought yester- 
day. Charlton, however, was 
not at all sure he was even 
going to be in Ireland, let 
alone whether he was going 
to announce his resignation. 

Amid speculation that the 
FAi had anticipated Charl- 
ton's departure by organising 
a press conference. Sean Con- 
nolly. the association's chief 
executive, admitted: “Plans 
are ready to roll for an an- 
nouncement to be made.” 

Bui from his home in 
Northumbria Charlton said 
angrily. “1 have never said I 


would attend a press confer - 1 
ence. I have never said I was , 
gowg; I spoke with the FAI 
officials after the game 
against Holland and informed 
them that, as a matter of cour- 
tesy, I would drop in at Mer- 
non Square [FAI headquar- 
ters] and have a chat with 
thein the next time I was in 
Dublin,” Charlton was due in 
the cibr today for a non-foot- 
ball related business meeting. 

‘"The FAI were aware, as 
everybody else ought to be, of 
my intention to take a holiday 
in Spain to think things over, 
before making a decision." 

The association’s pre- 
emptive strike will provoke a 
public backlash if Char lion is 
seen to be forced out The FAI 
has always said the job was 
his for as long as he wanted it. 

Although many people in 
the south of Ireland now be- 
lieve the time is right for 
change, Charlton has earned 
their eternal gratitude for 
brin ging the Republic a de- 
cade of unprecedented soccer 
success. 

But constant speculation 


has put the FAI under in- 
creasing pressure to wrench a 
decision from Charlton and 
begin the search for his suc- 
cessor. And it is anxious to 
have a new manager installed 
before the World Cup 1998 
qualifying matches begin in 
the summer. The Republic 
are due to attend a meeting in 
Liechtenstein on January 
23rd to negotiate fixture dates 
for those matches. 

At 60 years of age, even had 
the Republic qualified for 
Euro '96, Charlton may have 
resigned in the summer. The 
fact that after.a string of the 
worst results in his time in 
charge, they lost out In the 
qualifying play-off to Holland 
last week, has made him face 
up to that decision earlier. 

Charlton could expect a 
£250.000 pay-off, and the possi- 
bility of a testtmonal match 
against Brazil had been dis- 
cussed as a golden handshake 
from the FAI after a decade in 
which, on limited playing 
resources, he has taken them 
to a European Championship 
and two World Cup finals. 


Charlton, elevated to the 
sainthood by the Irish, has al- 
ways said he would know 
when it was time to go. ‘T will ; 
go when the Irish people no 
longer want me,” he has said. 
For the first time the majority ' 
of supporters are saying that 
time Is now. "We are grateful 
to him for what he has done. 
But we think he feels it is 
time for a change, too,” said 
one. 

Indeed Charlton admitted 
as much recently but added: 
“I don’t want to give up the 
job. I was told once that you 
should never outstay your 
welcome. After 10 years some 
of my older players like Paul 
McGrath and John Aldridge 
know me better than I know 
myself.” 

Charlton has numerous In- 
terests outside football and 
would retain his connections 
with Ireland: he has a house 
there, fishing rights and busi- 
ness interests, including a 
new multi-million pub ven- 
ture in the heart of Dublin. 
He would be in demand in 
England as a television pun- 


dit and it has been suggested 
there might be an unpaid di- 
rectorship of Newcastle 
United on offer. 

One club in the newly 
formed US Major Soccer 
League — the New England i 
Revolution — are trying to i 
tempt him with the lure of 
commercial spin-offs. Based 
in Boston, with its huge Irish 
population, Charlton would 
be as popular there as in. Ire- 
land but is unlikely to be 
tempted. 

Charlton believes that the 
Mill wall manager and former 
Republic centre-half Mick Mc- 
Carthy would be a good 
replacement for him. 

McCarthy last week signed 
a three-year contract with the 
First Division's Mill wall but 
It is believed the FAI is will- 
ing to accept a part-time man- 
ager. Should the job be avail- 
able on that basis, Howard 
Kendall, who has recertify 
taken over as manager of 
Sheffield United, is known to 
be a front-running candidate. 
Kenny Dalglish is the book- 
makers’ favourite. Black- 




Early breakdown . . . England's coach halts on the highway 

England toil 
against boys 


Vic Marks watches 
some odd goings-on 
in Pietermaritzburg 


T HIS was an odd day in 
every way. First Eng- 
land were able to em- 
bark on a cricket 
match In a sodden South Af- 
rica. but not before the coach 
had broken down. 

Do not fret: Raymond Illing- 
worth’s mental state is fine, 
though this may be because 
be took the curious decision 
to spend the day on the beach, 
hi his absence Wayne Mor- 
ton, the team physio, decided 
he knew how to fix the splut- 
tering team bus. But it failed 
to respond and the start was 
delayed for 30 minutes. 

Then, after an hour's play, 
the England team experi- 
enced the peculiar sensation 
of lamenting the quality of 
the opposition as the Com- 
bined South African Universi- 
ties slumped to 23 for ft ve. 

Mark Dott despatched the 
upper order but any fears 
about the students’ standard 
were dispelled by mid-after- 
noon. By then Nicky Pothas , a 
wicketkeeper from Transvaal, 
had reached a dashing 
maiden hundred by spanking 
Dott for two disdainful bound- 
aries. The students recovered 
spectacularly to 353 for six, 
Pothas reaching 141 not out. 

During that first hour Dott 
exploited the nervousness of 
the students as well as the 
dampness in the pitch. Two 
bouncers and two swingers 
were enough to mesmerise 
his victims, while Peter Mar- 
tin had Gerhard us Lieben- 
berg caught down die leg side. 

When Mike Atherton de- 
cided to introduce Jason Gal- 


lian to the tour his start was 
less than auspicious: as he 
reached the wicket to propel 
his first delivery he slipped 
and fell in a heap. 

In the afternoon Gallian 
raised more serious cause for 
alarm. Having checked a 
stinging drive from Pothas at 
extra cover he immediately 
ran from the field with a dis- 
located little finger on his left 
hand. Morton was swiftly in 
action again and Gallian 
returned within 20 minutes. 

The English spinners did 
not enjoy their day but ini- 
I tially Pothas was restless 
| against them. He flailed at 
Richard Illingworth with 
more than a hint of despera- 
tion, made good contact and 
the ball cleared the longon 
boundary. Immediately Ath- 
erton posted deep fielders at 
mid-off and mid-on and 
Pothas picked up comfortable 
singles. Had he been forced to 
play more extravagant 
strokes he would surely have 
perished and at 40 for five the 
conservative field setting was 
naive. 

The ball is supposed to turn 
in Port Elizabeth but Pothas 
also jeopardised Mike Wat- 
klnson’s prospects of playing 
in the Test there. He cut him 
too frequently for Atherton's 
comfort although on 86 he 
gave his one chance, skying 
to the substitute Devon Mal- 
colm at backward square leg. 
The best that could be said 
was that Malcolm prevented 
another boundary. 

Watkinson had to take the 
second new ball as Martin 
was, according to Morton, suf- 
fering from a sore right 
shoulder. But both Martin ' 
and Gallian are expected to be 
available for Test selection. 

Scoreboard, page 14 


Bowled over . . , Jason Gallian finishes flat on his back after slipping on his first run-up yesterday 


CUVE MASON 


of the sideline 


Charlton . . . angry saint 

burn's director of football was 
in Dublin recently and talked 
informally with FAI officials. 

The Wimbledon ' manager 
Joe Kinnear, Dublin-born and 
a former Republic interna- 
tional, has fallaa behind in the 
betting. And Martin O'Neill, 
who resigned as Norwich 
manager last week, appeared 
to have ruled himself out by 
lining up the Leicester City 
job. While O'Neill's Northern 
Ireland connections and polit- 
ical views on a united Ireland 
might make him a good choice 
for a united Ireland side, that 
is one for foe future. 



I an Katz 



T HE first American foot- 
ball game I attended 
was between the Wash- 
ington Redskins and 
the Arizona Cardinals. I did 
not see much of ft because the 
view from our field-level seats 
in Washington's tiny RFK sta- 
dium was obscured most of 
the time by hulking players 
patrolling the sidelines and 
the rest of it by a troupe of 
women wearing more make- 
up than clothes. The Redskin- 
ettes, my friend explained. 

New York Jets games do not 
pose the same problem. The 
team's unremitting awfulness 
means it is easy to get loftier 
seats — and the Jets have no 
cheerleaders. 

At a recent game half-time 
entertainment was provided 
by 100 or so women of wildly 
varying sizes giving a perfor- 
mance of ‘ ‘synchronised 
slide aerobics” which elicited 
only slightly less mirth from 
the Meadowlands crowd than 
foe average Jets drive. 

Since the Jets' almost 
equally dismal Meadowlands 
stable-mates, the Giants, do 
not include dancing girls on 
their roster either, it is tempt- 
ing to posit a link between the 
presence — or absence — of 
cheerleaders and the fortunes 
of their teams. 

After all the Cleveland 
Browns, one of the few teams 
to have inflicted more misery 
an their fens than the Jets (by 
leaving town, as well as by 
playing awfully) are conspicu- 
ously cheerleaderless. Ditto 
the lacklustre Chicago Bears. 


More than a million girls 
take to the sidelines weekly to 
egg on their male classmates 
with a fiendishly complex rep- 
ertoire of gymnastic manoeu- 
vres and stupefy in gly inane 
chants. But out in the profes- 
sional leagues all is not well 
with the spirit. The teams who 
have dispensed with their 
prancing girls are vague 
about their reasons. 

But, caught between the 
commercial brutality of the 
NFL and the politically cor- 
rect sensibilities erf Nineties 
America, the professional 
cheerleader Is becoming an 
endangered species. 

A few months ago the Buf- 
falo Jills, the high-kicking 
support squad for the B Ills, 
threw the cheerleading world 
into turmoil when they an- 
nounced plans to form a 
union, complaining of poor 
conditions and lack of respect. 

“The girls did not want to be 
looked at as sex objects any 
more,” explained Greg Huber, 
vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
van La electrical firm which . 
bought Buffalo Jills Inc from a 
Mexican restaurant chain 
amid foe rumpus. Huber de- 
fused the revolt by persuading 
the Jills to join the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers. But there have 
been signs of trouble else- 
where. too. 


■ AST year an embit- 
I tered former director of 

I cheer Ieadin g for the 

England Patriots 
complained that she had been 
sacked for refusing to make 
her Patriettes don skimpy out- 
fits like those worn by the Dal- 
las Cowboys cheerleaders. 

Not long before the Redskin- 
ettes were rocked by a revolt 
against draconian regula- 
tions. including a ban on 
wearing knickers. 

Even the Dallas Cowboys 
girls, the AC Milan of NFL 
cheerleading, have shown 
signs of once un imaginable 
militancy. When there were 
suggestions, a few years back, 
that the squad might swap its 
trademark halter tops and hot- 
pants for something skimpier. 
more than a third of the cheer- 
leaders walked out in protest 

Liaisons between cheerlead- 
ers and players, long accepted 
to be as much a part of spirit as 
pom-poms and rah-rah skirts, 
have also become problematic 
in an environment of height- 
ened sensitivity about sexual 
harassment The Minnesota Vi- 
kings quarterback Warren 
Moon had barely explained 
away a buse allegations made 
by his wife when he was feeing 
h arassment charges from two 
Vikingettes. 

Perhaps synchronised slide 
aerobics is not such a bad idea. 


Mk FULLER list ofoffi- 
g\ daily cheerless teams, 
however, casts doubt 
# men this correlation. 
The Pittsburgh Steelers ap- 
pear to be doing perfectly well 
without the help of short 
skirts and pom-poms and even 
the Green Bay Packers, proud 
of their uncluttered side-lines, 
are enjoying a successful 
season. 

“Spirit," as it is somewhat 
mystically known, remains a 
deadly serious business in 
America — literally, as one 
Texas teenager memorably 
discovered a few years back 
when it emerged that the 
mother erf a rival cheerleader 
had hired a hitman to kill her. 



Guardian Crossword No 20,530 


Set by Janus 


Across 

1 Old car bringing new pal joy 
( 6 ) 

4 Promotes loans (8) 

9 ProctematkXT-rnakers seeing 
credtt rise dramatically (6) 

1 0 One in favour of state 
exchange (8) 

11 Put on her garden-patch by 
Arthur's father (5,9) 

13 Poet having verbal conten- 
tion with couturier (1 0) 

14 Review part of regular 
Oriental examination (4) 

16 Literary animal (4) 

18 He Is presumably on his way 
to work a complete change 
(5.5) 

21 Foundry-worker's strong 
reason for absence? (4-4,6) 

23 Response oi soldier to 
battle (8) 


24 Response of sailor to animal 
(3-3) 

25 Swift female Lawrence 
found “like a star' (8) 

26 Want to go to foe other side 
( 6 ) 

Down 

1 Flag used by a bowler (4) 

2 Salmon-spear or its reel 
perhaps (7) 

3 Wrong-headed cleric 
turning up in dark blue (6) 

5 Show how devils treat 
transgression fl 1) 

6 Soothsayer's tools it is said 
( 6 ) 

7 Baa's mistake! (7) 

8 Material feu ft in 
undergarment (5,4) 

12 Unpromising future for 
Inefficient watchman (4, 

4-3) 


□□□□□□aoonnnQ 
aoaanoDo 
□□□□□□a □□□□□□□ 
Qaansanm 
mnsaa □□□□□□□□a 
Q Q □ □ □ 

□□□on □□□□□□□□□ 
□ □□□□□□□ 
QDaoanotSQ oana a 

□ on an 

QGJQQQ 

annaaaon 

□□□□□no □□□□□□□ 

□ QEOaOHD 


CROSSWORD SOLUTION 20,529 

13 Crazy characters' entree to 
sports competitions (4,5) 

15 Contour line reading 101 In 
Mysore (8) 

17 Wise man accepting fool's 
system of treatment (7) 

19 He Is an expert at suet- 

shredcHng (7) 


20 Arm a Shakespearean 
character (6) 

22 A sound achievement by 
supporters (4) 


Solution tomorrow 
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Cellnet and Vodafone think Freephone should be 29p peak rate, 


Orange think it should be 


free 


Another reason why, on average, Orange users save £20 every month. 
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